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Victor-Victrolal 













. Vv; Other styles of ay 
Victor-Victrola IV, $15 the Victor-Victrola 
Equipped with all the latest $50, $75, $100, 


Victor improvements, including 
Exhibition sound box, tapering 
arm, “goose-neck”, ten-inch 
turntable and concealed sound- 
amplifying features. 


$150, $200, $250 
Victors $10 to $100 








The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trade} 
mark and is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the sam: 
high quality and standard of excellence so well established ani 
recognized in all products of the Victor Company. 

There is no reason on earth why you 
should hesitate another moment in placing this 
greatest of all musical instruments in your ot Ol, 
home. “Za 
All we ask is that you go to any music store a (Wy 
and hear this new Victor-Victrola. _s of. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. ee 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HAT should a_ good 

business man do in a 

time of financial de- 

pression and hesitation 

—in such a time as 
this, for example? 

Here are a few directions: See to it 
that your obligations cannot cause you 
trouble. It is a good time to have a very 
frank understanding with all creditors. 

This done, pursue your business, what- 
ever it be, with all your energy; do not 
harbor silly fears; and keep silly fears, as 
far as you can, out of the minds of those 
with whom you have to do. 

Do not speculate. 

If you are a part of a corporation that 
does an interstate business and if you 
have the least reason to suspect that you 
have been violating the anti-trust act, 
call in your lawyer and immediately ad- 
just both the form and the activity of 
your concern to the law. 

If you are a member of a board of trade 
or of any similar organization, or of the 
board of directors of any corporation, or 
of a bank, the foregoing suggestions apply 
to you in a double sense, as a personal 
and as a corporate or public duty. 

Get business men to come together in 


such a spirit and in such a plan of action. 
The right kind of sincere codperation by 
enough men will at any time go far to 
allay business fears. 

It isn’t the Government’s prosecution 
of the trusts or the fear of such prosecution, 
it isn’t what Congress or the Administra- 
tion has done or may do that is the whole 
cause of the trouble. These may add fuel 
to the fear. But there is a deeper cause 
than these — an economic cause. A bad 
currency and banking system probably 
has much to do with it. Do not imagine, 
then, that complaints against the Govern- 
ment will help matters. 

Moreover, you know that this Adminis- 
tration will continue to enforce the anti- 
trust law, and that tariff-revision will 
probably fail next winter because of the 
disagreement about the method of doing 
it between the President and the Demo- 
cratic House. But there is sure to be a 
long and heated discussion of it. This 
will make the especially protected indus- 
tries timid. 

But do your own business on a safe 
basis and with all possible energy, charity, 
and cheerfulness; and presently you will 
have forgotten that there was a business 
depression. 


Copyright, 1911, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 

















MR. ARTHUR E. STILWELL 


PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST AMERICAN LAND AND IRRIGATION EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 3D TO I2TH, AN EXPOSITION, BACKED BY MANY 
STATE GOVERNMENTS AND BY MOST OF THE GREAT RAILROADS, 
TO ENCOURAGE MEN TO SETTLE ON THE SOIL 























THE VAST WEALTH OF OUR UNDRAINED LANDS 


THE UPPER PICTURE OF ONE OF THE LARGEST TRUCK FARMS IN THE WORLD, IN CALI- 
FORNIA, SHOWS A KIND OF LAND DRAINED AT SMALL EXPENSE (FROM $6 TO $9 AN ACRE) 
WHICH YIELDS $50 OR MORE PER ACRE A YEAR. THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS A MIS- 
SOURI SWAMP, PART OF THE 74,500,000 ACRES OF THE RICHEST LAND IN THE UNITED 
STATES THAT IS NOW ONLY A BREEDING PLACE FOR MOSQUITOES 





























MR. ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS ae 
SON OF CHARLES DICKENS, WHO IS LECTURING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA ; 
ON THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HIS FATHER 
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H. HANUS 


PROFESSOR PAUL 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY, WHO HAS BEEN 
ENGAGED BY THE BOARD OF APPORTIONMENT OF NEW YORK CITY TO INVESTI- 
GATE ITS VAST SCHOOL SYSTEM, AND WHO, WITH A CORPS OF OTHER 
EXPERTS IN EDUCATION, IS PEPARING HIS REPORT 























Postmaster Morgan, 
of New York 


AERIAL MAIL SERVICE AT THE LONG ISLAND AVIATION MEET 

THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS POSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK WITH CAPTAIN BECK, 
STARTING FROM NASSAU BOULEVARD ON HIS FAMOUS FLIGHT, SEPTEMBER 20, TO DELIVER 
MAIL IN PERSON, AT MINEOLA. BELOW, HE IS GIVING THE BAG TO EARLE OVINGTON WHO 
IS THE FIRST AVIATOR TO CARRY UNITED STATES MAIL, AND WHO IS NOW PLANNING 
TO BECOME A TRANS-CONTINENTAL AERIAL POSTMAN 





THE MARCH 
COUNTRY LIFE — FOR OTHERS? 


HIS number of THE Wor p’s Work 

has much to say about life on 

the land — not dissertations nor 
exhortations, you will observe, but the 
experience of men of brains who have 
won success and independence. 

The old trouble with country life is 
that farming has been too ill done. But 
the time is now come to apply ability and 
skill to the business. Land is fast be- 
coming too valuable and too profitable 
to be left to the unskillful; and presently 
it will be true that capable men who have 
small chances for independence in town 
will be foolish not to go to farming. We 
have come to an era of distinctly better 
opportunities. 

It is more emphatically true to-day 
than it ever was before, that the life of 
a man on the soil is better worth living 
than the life of a man of a corresponding 
success inthe city. Every genuine nature 
feels this. In the first place it is a pro- 
ductive life: it is economically sound. A 
farmer isn’t a parasite or a dependent. 


He is a pillar in our structure of wealth. 
He has, too, to a degree that his predeces- 
sors never dreamed of, the shaping of his 
life and the making of his fortune in 


his own hands. Wireless telegraphy and 
flying machines indicate no greater pro- 
gress than has been made in the last 
twenty years in the equipment and the 
comfort of rural work and living. If 
you know how, you can do almost any- 
thing with a farm and live as you like. 
Just as there is nothing less successful 
or less hopeful or less cheerful than a 
common, ignorant fellow on a farm, 
(except the common, ignorant woman 
who bears the brunt of it,) so there is 
nothing pleasanter or more encouraging 
than the successful, intelligent farmer of 
to-day, who, in most parts of the United 
States is not only winning for himself and 
his family, a life of independence from 
the land, but is beginning to put himself 
in the way of enjoying plenty of social 
and intellectual pleasures as well. 

This number of THE Wor.tp’s Work 
gives much space to descriptions of farm- 
successes for another reason — to show, 
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if possible, how genuine and widespread 
is the interest in the subject. Every- 
body has been crying “ Back to the land.” 
Do people know these opportunities and 
really wish to work them out, or do they 
only wish to exhort others to do sor The 
comment and correspondence that this 
Country-Life number of the magazine 
will. provoke may help to answer this 
question in a subsequent number. For 
example, have you a farm, or would you 
like to have one, fora home? Or are you 
an apostle of rural life who still prefer the 
town and a salary and the struggle to live 
on it by standards that richer people set? 

At all events, it is well to keep in mind 
the fact that the number of unused acres 
in the country, though enormous, is never- 
theless limited. 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 


RESIDENT TAFT has made it 
Pp perfectly clear—especially did he 

do so in his speech at Water- 
loo, Ia., on September 28—that he 
believes the Sherman anti-trust law benefi- 
cent and necessary as a_ safeguard 
against what he calls “state socialism”’; 
that, even if he did not so believe, he has 
no discretion about enforcing it; and that 
“mourning over a condition which is 
inevitable is useless.” He thinks that 
the business community is fast coming 
to recognize these facts, and he expects 
“a revolution of feeling” on the part of 
business men toward this law and _ its 
enforcement. 

On the other hand a large part of the 
business world, especially the world of 
“big business,” wishes the law repealed 
and thinks that its repeal is necessary 
for business stability and progress. You 
can build an argument for its repeal 
(as Mr. Stanley-Brown very clearly builds 
one in this magazine) to statisfy men 
who, consciously or unconsciously, regard 
business prosperity as of greater value 
than individual liberty and opportunity. 
But you will deceive yourself pathetically 
if you think that this law, defective as 
it is, is going to be repealed. It may be 
amended. But the power that it gives 
the Government to pass judgment on 
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great corporations, and to restrain them 
from lessening individual opportunity — 
the people are not going to permit this 
power to be taken from the Government. 

This is the matter at issue. The 
matter at issue is not immediate business 
prosperity, nor the market stability of 
stocks and bonds. It is whether the trusts 
shall abridge individual opportunity, as 
the Supreme Court has declared, in effect, 
that the Standard Oil Co. and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. did 

The dissolution of those companies 
immediately gave independent companies 
and persons a chance to do business that 
they say had before been denied them. 
This freedom counts larger in the public 
mind than the falling of the price of 
securities in the market; and, if this 
freedom be real, it ought to count larger. 
To reckon on or to hope for or to agitate 
for the repeal of the anti-trust act is, 
therefore, a loss of breath and time and 
energy. The conscience of the people 
approves the principle of it. This prin- 
ciple is in keeping with the spirit of our 
institutions and a fundamental part of 
American ideals. The business world 
had as well adjust itself to the principle 
of the law. For it does not prevent con- 
solidations nor the proper use and growth 
of great corporations as a necessary part 
of the machinery of modern life. 

Nor is anything to be gained by sus- 
picion or abuse of men in public life, 
whether it be the President or the Attor- 
ney-General or members of Congress. 
You can easily prove that there are too 
many demagogues in office. We have 
them; we have always had them; and we 
are likely always to have them. And 
many public men who are not demagogues 
lack business knowledge and experience 
and are misled by theories. This also is 
unfortunately true; it has always been 
true; and it is likely to be true in the future. 
It is one of the incidents of a democracy 
that there seems no sure help for. 

Yet it does not follow that the people 
of the United States are going again soon 
to put captains of industry into political 
power. Captains of industry and their 
close friends were in power during the 
long period when the anti-trust law was 


a dead letter and the interstate commerce 
law was inactive and when Privilege 
stalked in the garb of Government. The 
cry, therefore, for business men in office 
is not convincing in any company of 
citizens outside the neighborhoods of 
“big business.” 

The way to keep unfit men from Con- 
gress is to take an active part in local 
politics and to see that fit men are elected. 
There is no other remedy. When you 
hear a complaint of demagogues in Con- 
gress, find out whether the complainant 
takes enough time from his business to 
do his duty as a citizen and a voter. 
Then you will be likely to get at one root 
of the trouble. 

There is no perfect law. There is no 
ideal public service. Nor will there ever 
be. But there is an American ideal, 
and it is that individual rights and oppor- 
tunities shall not be abridged for the 
upbuilding or for the success of other 
individuals. If the re-establishment of 
this principle in business causes temporary 
losses, that is unfortunate. But this mis- 
fortune can be mitigated and _ soon 
ended by the sincere codperation of 
every class of men with every other class 
in the spirit of acquiescence in the law 
and in the principle that it more or less 
bunglingly sets forth. 

There is one greater danger than the 
falling in the value of securities — the 
danger, namely, of a bitter class division. 
If either the world of “big business,”’ 
on the one hand, or the political world 
on the other so behaves that the world 
of “little business” become a mob with 
demagogues or ignorant men to lead it, 
that will be a very much more serious 
matter. And there is some danger of 
this. The wise man, therefore, at such 
a time is the man who shows some modesty 
of opinion and tries to see the opposing 
honest man’s plight and point of view. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
TRUSTS 
RESIDENT TAFT has again. out- 
lined very clearly the attitude of 
the Government to industrial con- 


His Detroit speech was fol-+ 
lowed by a terrific decline in the stocks 


solidations. 
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of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and it started a general wave of uncer- 
tainty which reached the stockholders 
of practically all the industrial consoli- 
dations of the country. It is well, there- 
fore, to quote a paragraph or two: On 
Monday, September 18th, at Detroit, 
the President repeated a passage from a 
special message to Congress of January, 
1910, as follows: 


It is the duty and the purpose of the Execu- 
tive to direct an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, through the Grand Jury or 
otherwise, into the history, organization and 


purposes of all the industrial companies with 


respect to which there is any reasonable grounds 
for suspicion that they have been organized 
for a purpose, and are conducting business on a 
plan, which is in violation of the anti-trust law. 


Then he said: 


| wish to repeat this now, and to say further 
that the Attorney-General has _ instituted 
investigations into all the industrial companies 
above described, and that these are in various 
stages of completion. 


In the text of his speech, as it went to 
the newspapers, there was an additional 
statement which was not published at that 
time. It was cut out by Mr. Taft himself, 
presumably because he feared its effect 
on the financial market. This paragraph 
read as follows: 


I am glad to be able to add that, if Congress 
shall continue needed appropriations, every 
trust of any size that violates the statute 
before the end of this Administration in 1913, 
will be brought into court and acquiesce in a 
degree of disintegration by which competition 
between its parts shall be restored and pre- 
served under the persuasive and restrictive 
influence of a permanent and continuing 
injunction. 


As it happened, the very next day the 
news came out that, in the Federal Court 
in New York City, the United States 
District-Attorney had begun suit to dis- 
solve the Standard Wood Company and 
other concerns loosely known as the 
“Kindling Wood Trust”; and that in 
Boston the Federal Grand Jury had 
brought in an indictment against some of 
the officials of the United Shoe Machinery 
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Company. Both suits are for violation 
of the anti-trust act. 

In the same speech the President broadly 
intimated that all combinations in restraint 
of trade, which come within the interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman law given in the 
Tobacco and Standard Oil decisions, should 
voluntarily dissolve and put themselves 
outside the reach of the Sherman law. 


II 


So much for the flat declaration of the 
Government policy with respect to com- 
binations. In only one respect does it 
lack completeness. It does not name the 
companies at which it is aimed; and it 
leaves, therefore, every combination of 
any sort with a sword hanging over its 
head. It does not matter how big or 
how small the industrial combination may 
be nor how long it has been in operation 
nor what the nature of its business may 
be. Every manager of an industrial com- 
pany, reading that declaration of policy, 
feels that he is in danger. 

The first and most obvious result was a 
scramble to sell stocks of the industrial 
combinations in the market place. The 
attack centred, of course, on the Steel Cor- 
poration, but it extended over practically 
the whole industrial list. The best of 
our industrial stocks which had, in the 
course of years of successful operation, 
begun to assume the appearance of invest- 
ment issues, fell back immediately into 
the speculative class; and thousands of 
people all over the country, who had held 
them as comfortable investments, recog- 
nized that, by this statement of the Gov- 
ernment, they had again become specu- 
lative. Thus doubt spread throughout the 
whole industrial world and the country be- 
gan what is usually the most active period 
of the business year under a cloud of un- 
certainty. 

ill 

The most significant phrase in the 
President’s speech was contained in the 
paragraph which he omitted: ‘A degree 
of disintegration by which competition 
between its parts shall be restored and 
preserved.” This phrase indicates that 
it is the intention of the Government to 
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try to force competition between dis- 
integrated parts of the trusts. 

It is not the understanding of the busi- 
ness world that any of the companies 
broken up by Government suits are to 
be forced into competition with themselves. 
The Government has made little effort, 
for instance, to force the growth of com- 
petition between the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific railroads, nor is 
there understood to be any intention to 
put on the Standard Oil or the American 
Tobacco officials the necessity of attempt- 
ing to compete in the old-fashioned way 
between the various companies which are 
sundered under those decisions. The anti- 
trust law has till now been, in effect, nega- 
tive rather than positive; and it is yet im- 
possible to see just how the Government 
can force the component parts of the pres- 
ent combinations to compete with one 
another in the markets. 

Let us glance for a moment at the actual 
effect of the Standard Oil dissolution. On 
September 1, the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey officially ceased to exist 


as a holding company, and the various 
subsidiary concerns, numbering more than 
three dozen, became again independent 


entities. Yet there is no thought in the 
mind of any one that these companies will 
compete amongst themselves. The Presi- 
dent’s phrase would seem to indicate that 
they must so compete, but one wonders 
how in the world this competition can be 
made to grow. 

The single positive effect of the Standard 
Oil decision seems to be a sort of guarantee 
to independent men that they may enter 
into the business field, once so largely 
occupied by the Standard Oil Company, 
and do business in that field without fear 
of being exposed to vicious competition. 
Very soon after the dissolution, a stock- 
exchange firm, which a few months ago 
would hardly have dared to lend its name 
to such an undertaking, sold securities 
of a new oil refining company for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing California crude 
oil for the trade on the Pacific Ocean. Its 
board of directors is a representative board 
of strong business men, mostly in New 
York. Its business is exactly that of the 
Standard Oil Company and it has started 


in the business with the hope and expecta- 
tion of carrying on that business without 
danger of undue interference or wicked 
competition from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or any other American company. 

On the positive side the first effect of 
the Tobacco Trust dissolution was very 
similar. In the retail market men who, a 
few months ago, would hardly have dared 
to establish any small independent busi- 
ness in direct competition with the United 
Cigar Stores, were encouraged to plunge 
into the profitable retail business in the 
big cities. In New York, a dealer who 
alleges that he was driven out of business 
by undue competition, has ventured to 
seek redress in the courts and hopes that, 
under the protection of the Supreme Court 
decision, he will be able to carry on his 
business without undue competition. 

These are undoubtedly the most hope- 
ful results so far obtained by these dissolu- 
tions. So far, so good; but it is too early, 
of course, to judge how far this new declar- 
ation of independence will carry us. It is 
hoped that it will insure the public’s right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
in the industrial world; and this, it is 
hoped also, can be gained without a cam- 
paign of destruction. If this be true, 
there will be no destruction of real values 
after the period of readjustment is passed. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS 
JOURNEY 


RESIDENT TAFT’S long journey 
pP among the people gave him and 
them many pleasant experiences. 

With few graces of oratory, he has a 
pleasing presence and a winning person- 
ality. And, along with failures and de- 
ferred purposes with which he is somewhat 
burdened, he has one large policy that 
most people of every sect and party ap- 
plaud; and this is the arbitration treaties. 
Few men have very clear convictions 
about the technical difficulties on which 
the Senate stands in its opposition. But 
it has fast come into the popular mind 
that these treaties make for peace, that 
opinion here and in Europe is very fast 
changing about the necessity of fighting, 
that our Government has an increasing 
influence in the world, and that we may 
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exert it and ought to exert it with some 
effect against the barbarism of war. This 
is an irresistible appeal to American char- 
acter; and the President has made it 
with credit and effect. 

And it is true that governments as 
well as individuals do look at war differ- 
ently from the way they looked at it 
even a few years ago. The futility of 
it has become more and more apparent. 
The closer relations of the nations, their 
financial inter-obligations, their trade al- 
liances and entanglements, the inter- 
locking economic conditions of all modern 
life — these forces are new in their present 
intensity. It has become possible to 
stand for peace without becoming a 
mollycoddle; and this world-wide move- 
ment is becoming very real since it has 
become less sentimental. Your econo- 
mist is a peace-man now and your finan- 
cier as well as your reformer. And 


every judge in particular is by tempera- 
ment and practice an arbitrator. 

The more experience the country has 
of Mr. Taft the plainer it becomes that 
he is a judge rather than a man of action. 


In this movement to make war more 
difficult, he has probably’ hit upon the 
one big policy that his administration 
will be remembered by. His temperament 
and his training fit him for this; and 
about this he has a genuine conviction. 


II 


The President’s defence of his wool- 
bill veto and of his tariff record in general 
is far less convincing. His attitude does 
not wholly please even the ‘‘standpat’” 
element of his party, and it pleases still 
less every other section of public opinion. 
His speeches and explanations have left 
him where he was before, if not in worse 
plight. 

Especially did the overwhelming defeat 
of the reciprocity idea in Canada deal 
him a heavy blow. It is true that this 
unexpected result was in no way his 
fault. He proceeded on the supposition 
that the Laurier Government could and 
would ratify the pact; and they also 
acted in good faith. The unexpected 
events to both parties to it were, first, 
the successful filibuster against the agree- 


ment in the Canadian Parliament and 
then the disastrous campaign for it. 
But, as nothing succeeds like success, 
so nothing fails like failure, however good 
an explanation may be possible. Reci- 
procity with Canada was the one definite 
policy that Mr. Taft had put through; 
he had pushed this through Congress. 
It was so far the only clear-cut, definite 
accomplishment to his credit. The re- 
pudiation of the whole idea by the Cana- 
dian people leaves the President, by all 
practical measurements, just where he was 
before he began his reciprocity campaign. 
It has now been three years since he 
was elected; and, although he promptly 
took up the tariff with the hope of eradi- 
cating its most offensive features, it is 
more offensive and less just than it 
was before he came into office. His 
own party is worse divided than ever; 
and his efforts at reciprocity made the 
breach still wider, and its failure will not 
heal them. As for the Democrats who 
gave him aid in his reciprocity policy, 
they have received his dependence on 
his tariff-board as an insult. -As a poli- 
tical leader, therefore, Mr. Taft has not 
shown sagacity or brought about results. 


II] 


As for the prosecution of trusts, his 
Administration has received both praise 
and blame that it hardly deserves. The 
dissolution of the two great trusts — 
The Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company — was the 
result of suits brought before his term of 
office began. The prosecution of others 
is in line with this policy. The success 
of these later prosecutions, and the effect 
on business conditions—for these his 
Administration is responsible. Mr. Wick- 
ersham’s unhappy experience in the Pin- 
chot-Ballinger matter, in the case of Dr. 
Wiley, and some of his speeches and inter- 
views had — there is no escaping the con- 
clusion — weakened public confidence in 
his judgment. The Administration had 
frightened the “big-business” world with- 
out winning the full confidence of the 
masses of the people in the execution of 
the anti-trust act. But the President’s 
emphatic declaration on his journey of 
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his determination to enforce the law re- 
assured those who had any doubt. 

The Wiley episode in the Agricultural 
Department,unfortunately, emphasized the 
somewhat unlucky sides of the President’s 
Cabinet and spread the feeling that Mr. 
Taft has not the strong personal grip 
on all departments of the Government 
that the President is supposed to have. 


IV 


While, therefore, the President’s jour- 
ney has shown that the people everywhere 
have the kindliest feeling toward him, 
respond to his abundant good-nature, 
like his ready comradeship, and _ believe 
in his sincere wish to do his duty, it has 
shown also a lack of popular or party 
leadership and a widespread doubt of 
successful definite new achievements by 
his Administration. 

Perhaps there is not an honest man in 
the country who, if he had a case in 
court, would not like to have it tried in 
a court over which Mr. Taft presided. 
But in the stress of every-day life and 
of political effort, the people -feel that he 
does not know them nor understand the 
movements and meaning of public opin- 
ion. There is no spontaneous sympathy 
between them. Their thoughts or wishes 
or interests must take some sort of legal 
form before he will quite understand them. 
His journey among the masses of the 
people, therefore, has been a mildly plea- 
sant journey, but not a journey that 
provoked any great enthusiasm. For 
he lacks the quality of popular leadership. 

A distinguished public man who _ has 
the kindliest feelings toward the Presi- 
dent recently described him in a conversa- 
tion in this fashion: “Mr. Taft is a man 
of abounding good nature and of good 
impulses and good intentions, a just 
man, as he sees justice, and a patriotic 
man. But he believes, perhaps without 
knowing it, that society is necessarily 
divided into two classes—the rulers 
and the ruled; and he feels that he belongs 
to the ruling class. Of course such a di- 
vision is, in a literal way, true. But it is 
also false — essentially false in our theory 
of democracy. He doesn’t see the false- 
ness of it; he doesn’t feel the falseness of 


it. Consequently he can never know the 
people, the every-day millions of men, 
and he can never take their point of view. 
His just mind is statute-ridden. He is 
a good type of man for certain kinds of 
public service, notably for the bench or for 
the administration of a department of the 
Government. It may even be well to 
have such a man now and then in quiet 
times for President. But in a time when 
the Presidency calls for wise and sym- 
pathetic popular leadership and for con- 
structive work, he is of the wrong 
temperament.” 

His administration is no doubt accept- 
able to most men who wish things to re- 
main as they are, except to certain big 
interests. He himself regards those who 
desire change as radical, and radicalism 
is offensive to his nature. 

A great change surely from our exper- 
ience of a few years ago! In some ways 
it is a wholesome change; in other ways, 
not — that is as you look at it, through 
the glasses of your own temperament or 
of your own party convictions. But 
serious students of politics and govern- 
ment do not see much constructive work 
going on undér his Administration. 


THE SENTIMENTAL END OF 
RECIPROCITY 


HE voters of Canada rejected the 
American reciprocity pact by 
an overwhelming vote and swept 

the strongly intrenched Liberal party 
out of power, with the purpose apparently 
of maintaining a high tariff between the 
two countries. 

Seldom, if ever, did a general election, 
which was supposed to be held to decide 
about a great commercial and economic 
proposal, turn on reasons so far re- 
moved from the subject. The simple 
question was whether it would be to the 
benefit of Canada as a commercial nation 
to join in closer relationship with the 
United States. The election actually 
turned on a purely sentimental question, 
namely, whether or not closer political 
relationships of any sort should be estab- 
lished between the two nations. In her 
answer Canada said that she is emphatic- 
ally opposed to any alliance with the 
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United States. It was an expression of 
sentimental nationalism. 

One of the most used campaign docu- 
ments was a silly remark made by 
Speaker Champ Clark, which he declared 
he meant as a joke—the remark that 
reciprocity would lead to annexation. In 
the closing weeks of the campaign the 
opposition press in Canada “featured” 
this speech on the front pages of its news- 
papers and “played up” in a striking way 
the importance of Mr. Clark as a spokes- 
man for the United States. Probably not 
one out of a thousand of the Canadian vot- 
ers knew anything about Mr. Clark or 
knew what value we put on his remarks, 
but his sounding title carried conviction 
to their minds, and they voted not on 
reciprocity but on annexation, 

The American Government sought re- 
ciprocity because we believed that it 
would be of advantage to the consumer 
in both countries. We believed that in 
throwing open our market we were taking 
the first important step in reducing the 
cost of living and in giving the Canadians 
a wider market. No attempt was made 
on the Canadian side of the line to refute 
this proposition. It was cast aside for a 
declaration of a new sort of loyalty to the 
Empire and a suspicion of American poli- 
cies and politicians. 

The result has set back the clock a 
little; but it brings us more clearly than 
ever before to the necessity of a down- 
right, vigorous revision of the tariff. 
It is mainly upon that issue that our own 
election of 1912 is likely to be fought. 


A NEW KIND OF NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


ORE than a million immigrants 
came into the United States in 


1910, and 300,000 of them regis- 


tered their previous occupation as farmers 


or farm laborers. Yet of this 300,000 
less than 50,000 seem to have found their 
way to the great agricultural states. Many 
of these men who can till the soil drift 
into city cellars and hovels from which 
they emerge to pick up odd jobs. They 
would like to go on the land and the land 
needs them. The railroads, the mer- 
chants, the farmers, all want these men 


in the agricultural regions. Something 
is wrong in this situation. 

To attract these new comers to the land 
and to attract other thousands in the 
cities, Americans and foreigners alike, 
to whom farming in the new spirit offers 
opportunities for work, prosperity, and 
independence — to help crystallize the 
“back to the land” discussion into a real 
movement of people, is the aim of the first 
American Land and Irrigation Exposition 
to be held in New York this month. Mr. 
Arthur E. Stilwell of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico and Orient Railway is president; and on 
the governing board, most of the great 
railroads are represented. President Mc- 
Crea of the Pennsylvania, President Brown 
of the New York Central, Mr. Yoakum, 
chairman of the board of directors.of the 
’Frisco system and a great believer in the 
campaign for the drainage of swamp 
lands — these and many other men, be- 
sides bankers, business men, and a half 
dozen college presidents including Presi- 
dent Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia are on the board. 

The National Conservation Congress 
in Kansas City in September devoted 
itself chiefly to the maintenance and im- 
provement of the soil and to the creation 
of better living conditions on the farm. 
Then there will come the National Irri- 
gation Congress in Chicago in December, 
which will concern itself chiefly with the 
inauguration of a campaign to accomplish 


the drainage of the eighty million acres of 


swamp and overflowed land that lie idle — 
such a campaign as that which resulted 
in the creation of the United States Re- 
clamation Service and the re-awakening 
of the country to the possibilities of irri- 
gation, which, in the last twenty years, 
has remade the Far West. 

Great representative, national meetings 
of this sort were unknown a decade or two 
ago. They indicate a new movement of 
thought and of effort. They are the out- 
ward and visible signs of a deep belief 
that is coming to more and more people — 
that farming is a great profession, a pro- 
fession worthy of the best men, and one 
which offers a new chance on a solidfounda- 
tion tomanya capable “‘misfit”’ in the cities. 
And, best of all, the farmers themselves 
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are waking up to their opportunities and 
problems and becoming prouder of their 
calling. 
WHY A PEACE ERA IS POSSIBLE 
| ‘issked upon a peace used to be 


It all augurs well for the country. 


looked upon as an_ impractical 

dream of amiable old gentlemen. 
It is impossible longer so to regard it, 
impossible longer to refuse to see that a 
time “when wars shall be no more,” at 
least between the most advanced nations, 
may be close at hand. 

The wholly unwarranted war on Turkey 
by Italy is likely to make the world-senti- 
ment for peace stronger. It will empha- 
size the anachronism of the seizure of 
territory. The public opinion of the 
strong nations will use it as an unexpected 
chance to assert itself. 

The chief cause of this mightily changed 
prospect is a financial one. War can no 
longer be profitably waged. On _ the 
contrary, for victor and vanquished alike 
it has become almost impossibly expen- 
sive in its prosecution and without gain 
in its results. Even victory is more 
likely to mean bankruptcy than profit. 

The Russo-Japanese war cost probably 
$3,000,000 a day. A European conflict 
would certainly consume $5,000,000 a 
day — consume this, literally, burn it 
up, throw it away, destroy it, and with- 
draw it from the wealth by which the 
business of life is carried on. How 
enormous would have to be the compen- 
sation for so terrific a cost! In fact, 
no such compensation is possible. 

But that is not all. So interwoven 
have become the financial affairs of the 
great European nations that the very 
fear of war upsets them, and a declara- 
tion of hostilities would clearly precipi- 
tate disastrous panic. A _ little while 
ago Germany and France were so seriously 
at odds that conflict began to look inevi- 
table. Then Paris began calling on Ger- 
man banks for the payment of loans, and 
stocks on the Berlin Bourse fell to panic 
prices. It did not take long for Germany 
to appreciate the situation; for the modern 
prosperity of Germany is built largely 
on money borrowed abroad; her gigantic 
industrial advance and her wonderful 


’ Government by violence. 


commercial expansion have been made 
possible by international credit. War 
would bring that structure of credit 
crumbling to the ground. Germany could 
have taken nothing away from France 
without taking it away from herself. 
She found she could not even threaten 
France without doing herself injury. 
Such is the interdependence of modern 
nations. The organized part of the world 
to-day is a thing different from what it was 
in the days of profitable war. As. Mr. 
Norman Angell says, if a German army 
were to take London, the first care of the 
German commander would be to put a 
strong guard around the Bank of England 
in order to keep the soldiers from looting 
it and so impairing Germany’s credit. 

The wars of the future are likely to be 
between the least developed nations, as 
this war with Turkey or in South America 
and in the Orient, where financial and all 
other kinds of economic organization are 
less developed. In a word, the great 
industrial nations are becoming freer and 
freer from the danger of war. 


MUCH TROUBLE WITHIN THE 
NATIONS 


UT if the prospects of international 
peace grow bright, the internal 


peace of the nations is alarmingly 
threatened. Not since the era of ’48 
has the spirit of revolution been so rife 
throughout the world. 

In Portugal they have overturned the 
In England 
they are overturning it, much more 
effectively, by peaceful revolution, though 
of late there have been ominous demon- 
strations of force in great strikes. Parts 
of Spain have again been put under 
martial law, as has Vienna also for the 
first time in half a century. In Budapest 
there has been rioting. In France a 
dozen centres have witnessed marching 
mobs. Germany is a-ferment with social- 
ism. Russia has broken out again in 
assassination. Even China is at last 
seething with the spirit of revolution. The 
mood of the time has scarcely touched us 
conservative people of the United States, 
though even here there is at work a spirit 
of insurgency so determined that it 
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seems to some distressed people as if 
the foundations of the round world were 
dissolving and the firmament were about 
to melt with fervent heat. 

In domestic affairs as in international 
affairs, the determining cause is to be 
found in economic and financial condi- 
tions. The nations will keep the peace 
because they must do so to prosper: 
the people of the nations will “insurge” 
because they wish to be more prosperous. 

Perhaps it was always so. No doubt 
patriotism and love of liberty are merely 
euphemisms with which history describes 
motives quite as material as those which 
confessedly inspire the restless population 
to-day, namely: the demand for a bigger 
share of the good things of the world. 

The conflict of the future will be fought 
within the nations — not between them. 


CLEANING THE ROADSIDES 


HE New York legislature did a 
happy thing when it passed a 
law making it a misdemeanor 


to put up advertising signs in public 
highways, and expressly exempting from 


punishment persons who removed signs 
so placed. 

On the very dawn of the day when the 
law went into effect, the roads in the . 
neighborhood of New York City were 
scenes of the sport of many bands of 


lawful destroyers. Telephone and _ tele- 
graph poles, trees and lamp-posts were 
cleared of bills, tin signs, and boards, 
extolling the merits of various brands of 
breakfast food, soap, toilet powder, and 
cigars. 

It is an open question whether any law 
is really needed to legitimatize the des- 
truction of signs affixed to trees and 
posts or otherwise set up on public roads. 
It is likely that any one is free to destroy 
them unmolested. The law might, how- 
ever, properly turn its attention to the 
display of signs from private grounds. 
What right has the owner of a barn to 
disturb passers-by by thrusting into their 
faces hideous arrangements of paint 
screaming of pills and pepsinP If one 
may not start a tannery or a rubber 
factory against the objection of neigh- 
bors whose nostrils it offends, has he any 
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better right to affront their eyes? Here isa 
realm of law which ought to be exploited. 


II 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has also 
recognized that what pleases the eye is 
valuable and deserves protection. A street 
contractor had destroyed shade trees on 
the parking strip between the sidewalk and 
the street in front of a residence. The 
owner sued him and recovered $500 for each 
tree — recompense for the loss of actual 
physical property — and $1000 additional 
for the loss of beauty to the whole place. 

When the legislature encourages beauty- 
loving citizens to clear the roads of de- 
facing signs, and the courts hold officially 
that the beauty of a tree increases the 
value of the ground around it, it means that 
there is a very widespread appreciation of 
these things among the public; for the legis- 
latures and the courts always follow slowly 
in the wake of the people’s thought. 


A CHRISTMAS-PEACE NUMBER 


HE next issue of this magazine — 

the Christmas Number—will 

contain a survey of the move- 
ment for International Peace. The key- 
note will be set by an article in which 
the President of the United States talks 
with great candor and earnestness of the 
General Arbitration Treaties which the 
Government has negotiated with Great 
Britain and France and which now 
await action by the Senate. 

Norman Angell, author of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion,” will show how’ the new 
financial inter-dependence of the nations 
prevented the Franco-German conflict 
lately threatened. Prof. Simon N. Patten, 
author of ‘‘ The New Basis of Civiliza- 
tion,”’ will show how modern conditions, 
particularly of transportation, go to make 
war unprofitable and ridiculous. There 
will be also expressions about universal 
peace held by such men as Cardinal 
Gibbons, Congressman Underwood, 
Messrs. John Bigelow, Charles W. Eliot, 
Oscar Straus, the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Avebury, Arthur C. 
Benson, William DeMorgan, and Maarten 
Maartens. 





WHO BUYS MORTGAGES? 


MAN who wrote to THE WorLp’s 

Work not very long ago, sent 

in a list of the investments 

that he had and wanted to 

know whether there was any 

good reason why he should change his 

way of doing business, and buy stocks 

and bonds. His list consisted of the 

names of six first mortgages, four of which 

were on farms and two of which were 
on individual houses in his own city. 

He stated in his letter that for twenty- 
five years he had kept his money engaged 
at from 5 to 514 per cent. in this same 
class of securities. His loans were renewed 
on an average every three years. He 


stated that he had never had any trouble 
in collecting his money but once, in 1894, 
when he had to extend a five year mort- 
gage for another period of three years. 
He attends to the collection of his interest 
himself and he has had but little trouble 


on this score. 

He was advised to stick to his mort- 
gages. This advice was based partly 
upon his own temperament and _ habit 
of mind, which called for a quiet unlisted 
investment without any market possi- 
bilities, but coming due in the form of 
money every now and again. He pro- 
_ fessed a certain fear about tying his money 
up in bonds and said that his main 
objection to them was that they ran for 
too long a time, and, although he could 
judge the credit of the corporation at 
the time he made the purchase, he did 
not know what it would be in twenty years. 

For investors of this type, mortgages 
of standard class are one of the most re- 
liable and satisfactory, if not the most 
reliable and satisfactory, of all forms of 
investment. 

Standard classes of such real estate mort- 
gages consist of direct first mortgages on 
farm land or other land producing an in- 
come under cultivation, and direct first 
mortgages on improved rent-producing 
property. In each case the standard of the 
mortgage depends very largely upon the 


conservatism of the valuation placed 
upon the property and upon the percent- 
age which the mortgage bears to that 
valuation. A proper appraisal in the first 
place and conservatism in the size of the 
mortgage in the second place are the funda- 
mentals of the making of a sound mortgage. 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the man who holds a direct first 
mortgage, which is the whole first mort- 
gage on a piece of property, and the man 
who holds a bond, certificate, unit, or 
other portion of a large mortgage split 
up into small pieces. The first man has 
in his own hands the power to enforce his 
lien on the land or other property, and to 
enforce the payment of interest when due. 
The second man is a member of a group 
often widely scattered and unrelated, and, 
in order to take any action to protect 
his interests, he is obliged to gain the 
coéperation of other members of the 
group and such codperation is very often 
impossible. Therefore, in the phrase 
“first mortgage”’ as used in this article, 
the divided lien is not included, and the 


- comment is concerning the direct mortgage, 


the whole of which is held by the investor. 

The main widely scattered class of first 
mortgages consists of direct liens on farms 
as a class. These mortgages are recog- 
nized as stable, solid, and conservative 
investments for income only. Of course 
the questions of valuation and of the size 
of the mortgage are very vital factors here. 
Prior to the panic of 1893, millions of 
dollars worth of farm mortgages were 
sold in the East upon lands in the Western 
states valued at boom prices and put under 
mortgages for a very large proportion of 
these prices. The experience of the sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, and 
individuals who bought these mortgages, 
is a landmark in the history of mortgage 
dealing in this country. Collapse was 
almost universal; and to this day some of 
the big insurance companies hold great 
blocks of such lands, which they expect in 
time to work out to a satisfactory con- 
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clusion. These buyers were able to pro- 
tect themselves, but in the majority of 
cases the individual buyer was not. When 
values went to pieces, he had to allow 
the properties to go by default, being 
unable to take them up or in any other 
way to protect his investment. 

Therefore, in buying farm mortgages, 
it is necessary to know that the valua- 
tion is not excessive and that the 
amount of the mortgage is not ex- 
cessive. If a man is lending in _ his 
own community and is able to form an 
‘intelligent judgment on the lands him- 
self, that is the most satisfactory way to 
make loans. If, on the other hand, he 
buys from dealers, it is necessary to gain 
confidence that the dealer knows what he 
is doing and to know that his statement 
may be relied upon. In the settled com- 
munities where values are very stable, 
and where the farm is practically a de- 
veloped income-producing plant, 50 per 
cent. of the established value is not too 
high a mortgage rate, and this is the rate 
that is generally allowed savings banks 
of conservative states to loan on such 
mortgages. In the newer states the more 
conservative lenders insist on a valuation 
at least three times the amount of the 
mortgage, and this is a wise basis. 

Another big class of real estate mort- 
gages consists of liens on office buildings, 
high priced city property, and all other 
very greatly improved and highly de- 
veloped urban real estate. This class of 
mortgages is usually found either on de- 
posit as collateral under bond issues of 
corporations, or held by big institutions 
like savings banks and insurance com- 
panies. In the state of New York, for 
instance, the value of mortgages held by 
the life insurance companies is nearly 
$415,000,000, of which a very large pro- 
portion consists of these big loans. The 
average investor is not in a position to 
buy an undivided mortgage on property 
worth from a hundred thousand to several 
million dollars. 

The second big division of the mortgage 
field that comes within the ken of the 
individual investor consists, therefore, 
of mortgages on homes and on small plots 
of property which are to be used for homes 


or for small enterprises of various sorts. 
This is a good class of security if well 
selected. The usual mortgage of this 
class is handled by lawyers and real estate 
agents who get a commission from the 
man who owns the property for borrowing 
the money from the lender. Here there 
is danger; for, unless you know your 
lawyer or your agent, you are apt to en- 
counter a class of mortgages which is 
very desirable from the standpoint of the 
agent or the lawyer, in that it pays him a 
very high commission and possibly also 
gives him a chance for a little legal busi- 
ness later on. The question of value and 
the character of the man who is borrowing 
the money becomes a vital factor here as 
it is in farm mortgages, and it is perhaps 
a little more difficult to check it up and 
find out the exact conditions which sur- 
round the loan. Therefore the critic 
will not give a wholehearted endorsement 
to this kind of mortgages as a class, no 
matter how very good they may be 
individually. 

In this class, however, there is a special 
division of guaranteed mortgages. If thev 
are guaranteed by institutions of noted 
reputation and of known financial strength, 
it means that, before the guarantee is 
endorsed upon them, they have passed 
through a very rigid examination, and that 
the risk is exceedingly small. Therefore, 
guaranteed mortgages of this class demand 
a high price and do not yield by any 
means so big an income as one obtains in a 
similar mortgage without a guarantee. The 
guaranteed mortgages are a fine form of 
investment for income only. 

The aggregate of loans and mortgages 
on real property in the United States is, 
of course, enormous. By way of illus- 
trating where the bulk of it goes, the 
following figures are taken from recent 
publications and show the volume of 
mortgages held by the banks and insurance 
companies in recent years. 


$1,111,000,000 
1,098,000,000 
198,000,000 
77,395,000 
4,510,000 


Insurance companies . 
Savings banks . 

Loan & trust companies . 
City banks . 

Private banks . 





Total $2,488,905,000 
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Outside of this enormous aggregate, it 
is probable that, if there were any way to 
find out the amount of realty loans held 
by private investors throughout the United 
States, the total volume of such invest- 
ments in the hands of lenders would be 
considerably more than doubled, but 
such an estimate is pure guess work. 
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Since the aggregate value of real property 
and improvements in the United States 
is put at about $53,000,000,000 in the 
census of 1900, and the assessed valuation 
is over $23,000,000,000 in the same period, 
the estimate appears to be fairly within 
the bound of reason, and that is about all 
that we can say concerning it. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD ON PRESENT 
CONDITIONS AND REMEDIES 


HE Wor p’s Work sent an in- 
quiry regarding business condi- 
tions and the causes of them to 
a carefully selected list of men 
of practical experience in every 
state in the Union — bankers, railroad 
officers, presidents of chambers of com- 
merce, merchants, manufacturers, and a 
few editors. The effort in selecting the 
list was to make sure that every man on 
it was aman of successful experience and 
of good business standing. 
The questions were as follows: 


had? And what is the effect on business of 
the anti-trust law as these decisions leave it? 

IV. Is credit too much concentrated in the 
great financial centres to the detriment of 
legitimate business men and business uses 
throughout the country? 

V. Most of all— What would you suggest 
as the best help now toward permanent, 
stable, and good business conditions —what 
constructive policy or plan? 


Replies were received from more than 
a hundred and a general summary of 
them is shown by the table. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 








EFFECT OF CONGRESS- 
IONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


EFFECT OF TARIFF DIs- 
CUSSION AND LEGIS- 


IS CREDIT TOO 
MUCH CON- 
CENTRATED 


EFFECT OF SUPREME 


LATION COURT DECISIONS 





Good} Bad 


8 


No Effect ||Good 


9 





New England States. 
Manufacturing states 
of N. Y., N. J., 
Pa., O., and Hl. . . 
Middle West Agricul- 
tural states 
Southern States.... 
Rocky Mt.and Pacific 
States 
Totals 


2 
8 








50 

















No 


10 


Yes 


6 


Bad | No Effect 


4 


Bad | No Effect 
4 I 


Good 
4 





7 


22 IO 


II 
10 


10 
II 


6 


53 


8 
46 


3 
18 























13 34 

















I. What effect, if any, do you think the Con- 
gressional investigations into corporations and 
other business are going to have on the business 
and financial outlook and situation? 

II. What effect, if any, are the recent tariff 
discussions and the certainty of more tariff 
legislation next winter having? 

III. What effect, if any, have the Supreme 
Court decisions in the Oil and Tobacco cases 


This poll is, perhaps, not large enough 
to warrant definite, sweeping conclusions 
about the opinion of the successful busi- 
ness world on these subjects; but the 
answers given are good indications and 
the letters that accompany them are 
interesting and illuminating. 

The first thing that strikes one in study- 
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ing the foregoing table is the great diver- 
sity of opinion on most subjects. 

As regards the effect on business of the 
Congressional investigations, opinion is 
almost equally divided. 

As regards the effect of tariff discussion 
and legislation, as might have been 
expected, there is a large preponderauce 
of opinion that this discourages business. 

It is noteworthy that the largest 
number think that the Supreme Court 
decisions have had no effect on business 
conditions or a good effect. 

And opinion about the undue concentra- 
tion of credit is almost equally divided. 

It is interesting, too, to observe the 
division of opinion in the different sec- 
tions of the country. For instance, a 
majority of these men in New England 
and New York do not think that there is 
too much concentration of credit; but in 
every other section a majority thinks 
that there is — notably in the West and 
in the South. This is what one would 
expect. 

In general, three conclusions are war- 
ranted from these answers: 

(1) The business world finds the dis- 
cussion of the tariff and tariff-legislation 
a depressing influence; 

(2) The Supreme Court decisions have 
had no effect, or a good effect, on business 
conditions; and 

(3) Opinion is divided geographically 
about the too great concentration of 
credit — in other words, about a “money- 
trust.” 

The most instructive part of these 
replies are the answers to the question, 
“What would you suggest as the best 
help now toward permanent, stable, and 
good business conditions — what  con- 
structive policy or plan?” 

The positive suggestions that recur 
most often are these three: 

(1) A revision of the banking and 
currency laws. Many favor the plan 
of the Aldrich Commission, and no other 
plan is mentioned. 

(2) Federal regulation of interstate 
corporations including supervision of their 
issues of securities. 

(3) Most of all, get done with tariff- 
legislation. Many suggest a quick re- 


vision, others (fewer) wish the whole 
subject to be dropped. A majority think 
that this is the most disturbing influence 
of all. 

A large number of positive suggestions 
are made by a few men, such as: 

Turn war-expense into internal develop- 
ment. 

Reduce pensions. 

Destroy the corporations’ power in 
public life by direct legislation. 

Require publicity of the ownership of 
corporation stock —no dummies. 

Increase postal savings banks. 

But most of the suggestions are general 
or negative; and these two recur oftenest: 

(1) “Let us alone”: business can take 
care of itself. 

(2) Demagogues (chiefly in Congress) 
are the cause of the trouble. 


The deepest impression left on the mind 
after reading in detail these hundred 
or more letters — many of them written 
at considerable length and with great 
earnestness — is the profound distrust that 
they express of men in public life. “ Jaw- 
smiths,” “demagogues,” ‘“disturbers,”’ 
“miserable office-seekers,’’ “fools in Con- 
gress,” “self-seeking men,” “men of no 
business experience’’— such terms of 
reproach recur again and again. This 
distrust is profound. So far as these 
letters reveal the mind of the business 
world, it is disgusted with the law-makers 
and some are disgusted even with the 
judges. 

In a less degree but still noticeably, a 
similar distrust is expressed of the news- 
papers and of the “muck-raking maga- 
zines.” 

There is nothing to show in any letter 
whether the writer be a Republican or a 
Democrat. The presumption is that some 
belong to one party and some to the other. 
The prevailing criticism, therefore, of 
public men is not partisan — surely not 
dominantly partisan. It strikes too deep 
for that. It shows a general distrust that 
the business world feels of the political 
world; and there is no blinking this fact. 

This distrust is more instructive than 
any constructive plan proposed. In fact 
the absence of significant suggestions 
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in most of the letters indicates that the 
writers have not very seriously thought 
out remedies or policies, further than to 
cry, “Let us alone.” 

If, therefore, these letters burn with 
indignation at the political world, it is 
only fair to say that a very small propor- 
tion of them show, in any constructive 
way, how the political world ought to do 
its duty. They reveal very little serious 
or broad thought and very little statesman- 
like grasp. They hardly give reason to 
hope that a Congress of successful bankers, 
manufacturers, and merchants would be 
safe to trust with legislation about the 
great economic problems of our time. 

Again, however, it must be remembered 
that it is very much easier to criticise the 
politicians when they do their tasks badly 
than it would be to do those same tasks 
well. 

One of the best informed men who 
answered these inquiries wrote: 


“You will get no constructive plan from 
bankers, manufacturers, and such men. The 
men who are doing things in the business world 
are not the men who are thinking out things 
for the public welfare. The business world 
contains many very able men but they are 
giving their thought only to their own prob- 
lems. They see things too much from the 
point of view of their own work. We have 
no class of statesman-like business men.” 


This observation is true, so far as these 
letters reveal the mind of the business 
world. Most of these correspondents 
show that they have not thought deeply 
or constructively from the public point 
of view. 

But they show also the admirable 
quality of modesty, except in their resent- 
ment against the politicians. Man after 
man writes such a sentence as this: “I 
am not able to prescribe a remedy: we 
need real statesmen for that.” 

And the kindly, good-natured tone of 
the replies is noteworthy. Few give 
evidence even of discouragement, until 
they happen to mention the politicians. 
Business conditions, they say in effect, 
are not satisfactory; but they do not 
show depression or discouragement about 
the ultimate outcome. 


The spirit of these answers can be got 
from such quotations as follow. Every- 
one of these gives a pretty clear insight 
into the philosophy and the point of view 
of the man who wrote it. Taken all 
together they probably as fairly represent 
the thought and feeling of the successful 
business world as any other measure that 
could be made of it. 


“What the public wants is clear, explicit laws, 
under which corporations managed honestly, 
intelligently and within the law, can be free of 
governmental interference and annoyance. 
That is all the constructive policy or plan 
required. Freedom of action within proper 
and wholesome limits, with ample restraints 
to protect the general interests of the public, 
is all the Government needs to furnish.” 


“People generally in business are honest 
and are builders, not wreckers; encourage 
them; do not legislate to hamper them. 
Those engaged in unusual and hazardous 
undertakings, such as developing new fields, 
are entitled to unusual profits; their success 
means general betterment; general better- 
ment in turn gives employment to a greater 
number of people and good times result. Less 
legislation and more encouragement to legit- 
imate business would be better for all con- 
cerned.” 


“T believe that little needs to be done of a 
constructive character except to provide for 
better banking laws. If political agitation 
of business would cease, business would be 
good. If the country would be satisfied to 
respect experience and cease the tendency 
to experiment, it would go on with its natural 
prosperous development.” 


“Give us a settled policy so that we may have 
a basis for calculation.” 


“Encourage men with a wealth of brain, as 
well as a wealth of money, to develop the tre- 
mendous resources of this country, and do not 
hold up to the public eye, as being objects of 
derision and suspicion, great captains of in- 
dustry who have through their brain and 
energy turned the tide of trade balance with 
Furope in our favor, stopped the outflow of 
gold, made the United States nation the envy 
of the world.” 


“Business is too often hampered by little 
men in high places. With the Government 
assuming the regulation of business, it ought 
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to put into the responsible positions, most 
efficient and capable men, well tested in the 
business world, so that business and the public 
will both be the gainers. The Commerce 
Court of distinguished business men would be 
helpful to the public, to the Government, and 
to business.” 

“Let the sound business men make the laws, 
not the wild imaginary progressive who has 
never had any business experience — owns 
nothing now — nor never did.” 

e 

“I think publicity in corporate matters is 
the most important thing of all, and real 
publicity, not partial or pretended, would cure 
most corporate evils. For the rest the doing 
away with the issuance of any stock that was 
not paid for, while perhaps quieting to risky 
enterprises would have a tendency to eliminate 
the accumulation of great fortunes without 
their being earned.” 


“There is a general hostility toward cor- 
porations, evidenced by all kinds of legislative 
and administrative attacks. The real strength 
of this hostility lies in the hostility of the poor 
toward the rich. The existence of ‘the cor- 
poration’ makes the attack easy and serves to 
disguise its real spirit. Hitherto, the institu- 
tion of private property has been protected by 
the courts. The ‘recall,’ which is being much 
advocated, is intended to destroy this pro- 
tection. The fundamental necessary, to bring 
about good business conditions, is to convince 
the American people that the institution of 
private property is a good thing and that 
corporate property is just as sacred as any 
other kind of property.” 


“Greater interest in politics by successful 
business and professional men to eliminate the 
prophets and demagogues masquerading as 
reformers who pose as saints but usually turn 
out fools or grafters. This alone will save our 
republican form of government.” 


“Asa banker I should like to ask, how many 
bank presidents would loan $1,000 to the 
average member of Congress? And yet we 
send there people to control the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions.” 


“TI believe the country has never had a more 
brilliant outlook for general prosperity than 
at the present time, and if the legislators at 
Washington will shake off their egotism, that 
is some of them, and listen to the advice of one 
of the best Presidents this country has ever 
had, and be guided by him through the quick- 
sands of tariff revision, all will be well.” 


“The main thing needed is the concentration 
of attention upon the need of currency reform, 
which is less a banker’s question than a busi- 
ness man’s question, because the trader suffers 
from the inability of the banks to supply credit 
at reasonable rate when most needed. | 
believe currency reform to be the most im- 
portant and the least understood economic 
question before the country.” 


“Too much politics and not enough adminis- 
trative ability.” 


“Above all, let everything be done which is 
possible to disabuse the American mind about 
the supposed evils of corporate management in 
this country. Challenge every editor, preacher, 
novelist or poet or politician to take up any 
specific instance of alleged corporate wrong- 
doing, and fairly and candidly state wherein 
is the wrong, or wherein the public suffer by 
the alleged wrong, and whether the proposed 
remedy is not worse than the disease. Then, 
if possible, force him to admit that all this 
wondrous development of business for the last 
seventy years, was possible only by the cor- 
porate method, by which the resources of every- 
body have been enlisted in the corporate busi- 
ness of the country. The great danger is in 
the popular ignorance and prejudice against 
corporate and large capital. The true con- 
structive policy will be found in getting at the 
truth and making it known.” 


“First, repeal of the Sherman law; second, 
a federal incorporation act to cover all in- 
dustries doing a national, as distinct from a 
state, business; third, rigid regulation in the 
interests of stockholders, employees and con- 
suming public, to the end that large corpora- 
tions will keep out of politics because they have 
no need to enter them, that the people shall be 
masters, and the corporations servants with 
fair play from each toward each. The large 
corporation with its economies and superior 
organization is as legitimate and inevitable an 
economic evolution as any labor-saving ma- 
chine. They are here, and attempts to drive 
them away only confuse and delay tangible 
relief. If these attempts succeeded it would 
be as though labor had succeeded in its first 
opposition to labor-saving machinery. They 
are useful, but their benefits should be fairly 
distributed.” 


“No more state or federal laws which are 
framed supposedly to make business con- 
ditions better. A return to private life of a 
lot of jawsmiths who can tear down but do not 
build up; who would sacrifice anything for 
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their own political advantage; who have for- 
gotten — if they ever knew — how to make 
things grow and go.” 


“The remedy can be summed up in a nut- 
shell. Quick and prompt restoration of con- 
fidence by clear statements from prominent 
officials of the general government and states. 
Clear statements in platforms of the different 
parties that this tearing-down, destructive, 
government policy toward all business shall 
be stopped, that if commission form of govern- 
ment is going to be advocated that its power 
shall be so set up that the rights of public 
utilities and quasi-public corporations shall 
be carefully guarded as well as the rights of 
the people: and by carefully guarded | mean 
that a proper and fair return shall be pro- 
tected by such commissions; again, that these 
commissions shall be made non-political, and 
their personnel shall not depend for their 
political existence upon tearing down and 
making a grand-stand political record.”’ 


“All public officials nominated by direct 
nominations and elected by the direct vote of 
the people; the right to recall applying to all 
public officers, and with greatest facility as 
applied to the judiciary, government postal 
banks having no connections whatever with 
private banking interest, and solely in the 
interest of the people.” 


“If we need any more legislation at all we 
need currency legislation, fixing it so that 
John Jones can’t create a panic by simply 
threatening to draw his deposit. Stop com- 
mercial banks from paying interest on de- 
posits — that is what causes this congestion. 
Then announce that Congress will not meet 
again for say twenty years and State Legis- 


latures for about the same length of time and 
we will be all right. We are being legislated 
to death. Too many courtiers are flattering 
the people to get offices. The real statesmen 
have ‘ducked’ and the real politician is right 
on his job.” 


“We are suffering from a wave of distrust 
and cynicism that has destroyed leadership 
among the masses and left them the prey of 
demagogues. What the nation needs is to 
devoutly use the words of the Litany: From 
envy, hatred and malice; good Lord deliver 


- pop 


us. 


“Federal regulation of corporations, with 
sharply defined legal and illegal practices, and 
personal instead of corporate responsibility 
for violation of the law.” 


“In some way kill off those men in Con- 
gress who claim to be fearless and progressive 
statesmen, but who are nothing better than 
ranting demagogues. There are too many 
men employed to investigate and prosecute, 
who are utterly destitute of all Judicial in- 
stinct, and who seek to make fame for them- 
selves at the expense of justice and right 
doing.” 


“Tf the politicians will let the country alone 
for a while, it will adapt itself to present laws 
and conditions and prosperity will return. 
We should have a better banking law, to 
obviate hoarding of money by so many in- 
dividual banks, to protect their reserves.”’ 


“The looseness of our laws touching mone- 
tary matters lays the foundation for suspicion 
and a want of confidence that practically 
amounts to the origin of panics.” 


THE WAR ON BUSINESS 


BY 


JOSEPH STANLEY-BROWN 


T IS of vital importance to the citizens 
of every country that the thing called 
business (the term is used here in the 
broad sense of all those human activi- 
ties which furnish the means of liveli- 

hood) should be able to proceed in orderly 
fashion within reasonably well-defined limi- 





tations and that those engaged in enter- 
prises should be equipped with that most 
necessary piece of business machinery, an 
adequate banking and currency system. 
There is one other essential — recognition 
of the principle that rational combination 
is an inherent, inalienable right of man. 
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To these things the people of the 
United States are entitled at the hands 
of their servants, the law-makers whom 
they have created; for, no matter what 
else we have, without them it is impossible 
to insure continuous stability and normal 
prosperity in the business world. Their 
absence inflicts at times immeasurable 
hardship on everyone, be he farmer, 
merchant, manufacturer, or professional 
man, capitalist or wage earner. Yet 
these prime essentials, freely accorded 
by their respective governments to Ameri- 
ca’s competitors abroad as well as across 
our border in Canada, are now and for 
years have been denied to the citizens 
of the United States. Incredible as it 
may seem, this great nation of ours, 
proud of its position and boastful of its 
enlightenment, is, in these respects, the 
most backward of civilized countries. 

As an immediate outcome of this back- 
wardness we face to-day another pro- 
nounced retrogression in business with 
its attendant depression; and, instead of 
a wise and sound, national banking and 
currency system, there is in the larger 
cities a marked tendency toward the 
concentration of banking power in the 
hands of a comparatively few private 
citizens. It can not be claimed in exten- 
uation that this depression is the result 
of adverse economic conditions. They 
are sound. Crops are near the average, 
there is no over-production of commodities, 
and money is abundant and cheap — yet 
enterprise languishes. 

The existing state of affairs arose 
almost wholly through sins of omission 
and commission on the part of our politi- 
cal forces. Business has long been the 
victim of a persistent, direct warfare of 
varying degrees of intensity waged by 
legislators, both state and national; but 
the chief culprit is the Congress, which 
has failed utterly to study carefully and to 
interpret correctly the great commercial 
and industrial movements in the United 
States during the past twenty-five years, 
and to provide adequate legislation of a 
constructive, codperative character — legis- 
lation which, while facilitating business, 
would at the same time safeguard the 
interests of the public. 





Relief from the intolerable conditions 
cited and protection from their recur- 
rence in the future, is the most vital issue 
before us to-day. On Congress in largest 
measure rests the responsibility of pro- 
viding this relief. Our national repre- 
sentatives can not successfully plead ig- 
norance of the facts in the past. At the 
time of the passage of the Sherman anti- 
trust law the future of our industrial 
and commercial expansion, through the 
medium of corporations —or “trusts” 
as they were miscalled, had become a 
very “live issue.” The country was 
going forward at a pace that awakened 
and held the attention alike of the citizen, 
the press, and the politician. The dis- 
cussions of this problem in all directions 
were interminable, and it was recognized 
by thoughtful men that it was an evolu- 
tionary phase of our business life that 
had come to stay because it better served 
the needs of our stage of civilization. 

Instead of passing an indefinite law 
which was a product of insincerity, how 
much better it would have been had the 
Congress enacted legislation defining clear- 
ly the rights and duties, privileges and 
limitations of corporations, thus enabling 
those engaged in interstate business to 
proceed with their affairs then and there- 
after in an orderly and law abiding man- 
ner? The reply is made usually that it 
was all so new, and that there were no 
precedents. But was there not at that 
time the precedent of the National Bank 
act, which could have served as a guide? 
Thousands of National banks were hand- 
ling billions of dollars of business annu- 
ally with entire satisfaction to the public 
and to themselves under the supervision 
of one treasury official — the Comptroller 
of the Currency. Congress should have 
begun at the constructive end of the prob- 
lem instead of at the destructive, puni- 
tive end by providing for supervision over 
the enormous business activity that was 
rapidly growing up under the corporate 
form, as had been done with admirable 
results in the case of the National 
banks. 

It is realized that to invite govern- 
mental intervention in business affairs 
is to jeopardize individual independence, 
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but in a society so complex as ours, which 
daily grows more intricate, there must be 
concessions on the part of individuals 
for the common good. Such conces- 
sions would not be without a very sub- 
stantial guid pro quo. A departmental 
bureau empowered to issue to an inter- 
state corporation, a national franchise 
or license, upon a full and detailed state- 
ment as to the enterprise in which it 
proposes to engage; provision for super- 
vision of present and future issues of se- 
curities, mergers, and matters of similar 
importance; a complete monthly state- 
ment of earnings on a prescribed form; 
an annual or bi-annual report along 
certain well-defined lines, accompanied 
by the certificate of a duly accredited 
certified public accountant, who would 
proceed under certain departmental re- 
quirements, is practically all that would 
have been necessary. With such a statute 
on the books there would have grown up 
a body of rules and methods of procedure 
under which business could have been 
carried on decently and in order and with 
the smoothness of the affairs of our thou- 
sands of National Banks. 

Would there be any difficulty in en- 
forcing the pure food and drugs law 
statutes forbidding discrimination on the 
part of industrial organizations or any 
other laws applicable to large aggrega- 
tions of capital when its non-observance 
would involve a suspension and possibly 
a revocation of license or franchise? 

The Sherman anti-trust law, being 
punitive in nature, should have followed, 
not preceded such a statute as that 
briefly outlined. There need not have 
been any abridgement of corporate free- 
dom, initiative, expansion, or profits. So- 
ciety generally is not injured by large cor- 
porations making large gains. Every dol- 
lar made to-day competes with the dollar 
made yesterday and in accordance with 
an inflexible economic law, if capital is 
not kept employed, thereby benefiting 
the body politic by its activity, the in- 
terest is first lost and then the principal 
begins to disappear and ultimately finds 
its way into the hands of those who can 
use it more skillfully. 

If, heretofore, there has not been ade- 
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subject, 
certainly the passing years have furnished 
ample and most expensive data and ex- 


quate enlightenment on this 


perience. Why then is not an attempt 
being made now by the Congress to give 
to the business world the relief so sorely 
needed? Why is it still compelled liter- 
ally to stumble along or else to stagnate 
under a law which, at the time it was 
made, was recognized as merely a political 
makeshift? By reason of the shadiness 
of its origin it was allowed to slumber 
undisturbed until its usefulness as a 
political weapon was discovered, when 
the awakening from its long sleep was rude 
and sudden. While it slept, the bold, 
the daring, and the unscrupulous, often 
joining forces with the undesirable ele- 
ments in politics, utilized the opportunity 
for improper advantage to the great dis- 
credit of legitimate business and decent 
politics. A sane, carefully thought out 
law along the lines indicated would not 
have remained in obscurity. It would 
have been so valuable to honest enter- 
prise that much use would have kept it 
bright —a shining mark, too brilliant 
to escape observation and ‘criticism, if 
necessary. In its strong reflected light 
no departmental official would have dared 
conduct his office on standards less high 
than those of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. So ambiguous were the terms 
of the statute as enacted that it became 
necessary for the Supreme Court to in 
ject into it a “rule of reason”’ before 
attempting its interpretation; but from 
this august body has come a decision of 
but little future value to our business 
world. 

For years the great producing interests 
of the country sought but in vain for 
information as to what course they should 
pursue. Now, asa result of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, we are witnessing a 
readjustment of the organization of the 
great corporations, and all similar con- 
cerns will be subjected to the same pro- 
cess; for the President at Detroit again 
defined his attitude toward the trusts and 
stated that the requiring of their readjust- 
ment is a policy of the Administration. 
He expressed himself as “entirely opposed 
to any amendment of the anti-trust law” 











which he believes “is a valuable govern-. 
ment asset and instrument.” 

This statute is enforced, not necessarily 
because it is wise to do so, but because 
it is on the books and the Chief Executive 
is without discretion. The compulsory re- 
adjustment is not based on the theory 
that the corporations thus far brought 
_ under the ban of the court are vicious 
in their operation or economically un- 
sound. It has not been shown that they 
oppress labor, diminish the volume of 
trade, fabricate inferior articles, or fix 
the price of commodities beyond the 
normal changes which arise from the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand; but they have in some way, not 
made entirely clear (in fact it appears that 
each case is to be settled on its individual 
merits), violated the terms of a vague 
statute. And, although these great organi- 
zations stood like a rock against business 
chaos during the period of demoraliza- 
tion following the panic of 1907; though 
they have given labor the highest and 
steadiest wage ever known in its history; 
though they have invaded the markets 
of the world on a continually expanding 
scale and have demonstrated their great 
value to the public — they must be brought 
into court and have their technical legal 
sins purged away in a manner acceptable 
to the Attorney-General of the United 
States and thereafter proceed on their 
way armed with an_ injunction-proof, 
court-made license. 

Quite aside from the enormous tempor- 
ary economic waste both actual and poten- 
tial involved in this process, the question 
still arises: After existing corporations 
have had their day in court and with the 
Attorney-General, how are similar organ- 
izations yet tocome to be cared for? Un- 
certainty is the bete noir of business. Does 
there not rest on the Congress the respon- 
sibility of taking firm hold of this problem 
and providing adequate machinery for the 
yet unborn corporations, or are we to 
go on indefinitely substituting shadow 
for substance? Courts are not license 
bureaus nor are they legislative bodies. 
They cannot pass on corporations to be 
formed, but only on their acts after they 
are in operation. Without wise action 
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on the part of the Congress, future busi- 
ness activities will still be in hopeless con- 
fusion; and, with the full restoration of 
competition as now contemplated, will 
come again its baneful effects both on 
capital and_ labor. 

To equip our commercial interests with 
the best banking and currency system 
which human ingenuity can devise, is 
a duty of Congress second only in impor- 
tance to the adequate support and pro- 
tection of our business activities. To 
aid it in this task there is now available, 
thanks to the thorough work done by 
Congress through its Monetary Com- 
mission, ample and complete data. The 
earth has been ransacked for information 
and experience; and the result of thesearch, 
formulated by the Chairman of the 
Commission in the shape of suggestions 
for a national reserve association, is 
a masterpiece of careful constructive 
thinking. Everything useful that other 
nations have to offer is to be found therein, 
duly fashioned to our special needs. 
There should be as little delay as possible 
in crystalizing these suggestions into law, 
approved as they are by commercial 
and industrial bodies, by bankers associa- 
tions, and by practically all expert students 
of economics. 

The plan does not contemplate the 
centralization of banking power; rather 
it would promote decentralization. Its 
adoption would not diminish the inde- 
pendence or efficiency of any financial 
institution, no matter how small; but 
on the contrary would increase it greatly. 
It would not impair the credit of any 
bank, but enormously strengthen it by 
the creation of a higher credit on which 
all participating banks could rely confi- 
dently in time of financial stress. Under 
its influence the intensity of crises would 
be lessened, panics would be wholly 
avoided and we should not again be 
humiliated in the eyes of other nations 
through the discreditable suspension of 
cash payments. The looseness and con- 
sequent weakness of our present system 
would give way to unity and strength. 
The creation and full utilization by our 
banking institutions of such an association 
would indeed give us, as has been char- 
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acterized so aptly by an eminent author- 
ity, “the strongest organization in the 
world for the performance of banking 
functions.” Armed with this and with 
adequate legislation well suited to our 
business needs, the people of the United 
States would achieve quickly that indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial suprem- 
acy to which they are entitled, and in its 
benefits all classes would share. 

Before leaving this phase of the subject, 
further reference should be made to the 
tendency to concentrate the banking 
power of certain localities. Failure on 
the part of Congress to provide an ade- 
quate monetary system is _ responsible 
in large measure for this feature of modern 
banking. It is in reality an attempt at 
self-protection, crude but effective, as 
was the issuance of Clearing House certi- 
ficates in the panic of 1907. The popular 
idea of this concentration — an idea that 
is most industriously disseminated by a 
certain class of politicians—is that it 
was inaugurated solely in response to 
the sordid desire for greater gain. That 
it will produce a centralization and 
probably an increase of profits, there is 
no doubt; but there is also no question 
that the motive of self-preservation, owing 
to the absence of a coherent protective 
monetary system, plays a very important 
part in such combinations of financial 
interests. 

The average citizen has but a short 
memory; therefore it is well to recall 
that these “concentrators” are the men 
who, with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
stood the brunt of the panic in 1907, 
when our inadequate banking system 
was completely demoralized; and they 
determined then and there that never 
again would they allow themselves to 
be caught in so vulnerable a position. 
Weare but little better protected now than 
then. To provide the country with a 
stable banking and currency system would 
be to deprive the misnamed “ Money 
Trust” of any menace it may possess. 
It is the only thing that can do it. This 
is so elemental and has been explained 
in detail so repeatedly in the public 
press that further reference would be 
but tedious repetition. Congress is power- 


less to touch this concentration of banking 
power, save in the manner indicated, 
unless, indeed, the very foundations of 
our national life are to be uprooted. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, 
therefore, that the Congress is recreant 
to its duty every moment it fails to pro- 
vide that protection against financial 
and business upheavals which a proper 
banking and currency system would give 
to us—as it has given to many other 
countries. Undue extension of credit al- 
ways culminates in crises of greater or less 
magnitude and intensity and cannot be 
elminated altogether, but panics are pre- 
ventable. Crises occurred all over the 
world in 1907, but the distinction of a 
wasteful panic and its hideous conse- 
quences was reserved solely for the United 
States, which by virtue of its conspicuous 
position among nations should be an 
example to the world in the matter of 
sound banking. As it is, we are, finan- 
cially speaking, a world menace, and 
what is far worse, our present banking 
and currency system is a source of danger 
to every wage-earner, in that its weak- 
nesses render us liable at any moment to 
financial trouble and the consequent 
disruption of all industry. The national 
representatives of the people can not 
perform a greater service than to see 
that this evil is promptly cured. 

In brief, the business world of the 
United States is utterly discouraged. 
Not only is it beset by all the difficulties 
inherent in business pursuits; it is wholly 
without what the coast-wise mariner 
calls “sailing lights.’ Worse even than 
that, it is trying to navigate in a legal 
fog; and in addition, instead of having 
the aid and comfort of an efficient banking 
and currency system, it has to get along 
as best it may with the crudest monetary 
contrivance now existent among civil- 
ized nations. 

The correction of these defects consti- 
tutes the paramount issue of the day. 
Beside it the tariff sinks into insignificance. 
The political party which has the wisdom 
to realize this, and comes with sincerity, 
fearlessness, and intelligence to the relief 
of business, will be clothed with political 
power for an indefinite period. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 


THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AS WASHINGTON KNOWS HIM — 
THE TRAINING THAT MADE HIM A FARMER, SCIENTIST, 
SCHOLAR, POET, AND A GOOD COMPANION 


BY 


ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


N THE month of April, 1863, a big 
raw-boned youth of eighteen, clad in 
a home-made suit of homespun, his 
feet encased in coarse cowhide shoes 
whose reddish color showed that they 
had been worn long without blacking, and 
carrying a small bundle over his shoulder, 
tramped along the hills and through the 
valleys of Indiana beside the Ohio River. 
He was going from a farm to Madison, 
Ind., where there had been a college which 
for many years it was his ambition to 
enter. He was beginning to seek the 
knowledge which finally resulted in mak- 
ing him the nation’s chief defence against 
impure foods and drugs. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Agricultural Department, is one of the 
most picturesque figures in public life. 
He comes from that sturdy Scotch element 
which early occupied Virginia, afterward 
crossed the mountains and settled Ken- 
tucky, whose descendants peopled the 
valley of the Ohio on both sides of the 
river. Some of his ancestors lived to be 
100 years old, hale and hearty to the 
end. If Dr. Wiley has inherited their 
constitutions and if he retains his hold 
with the people, the food adulterers and 
drug poisoners may look forward to a 
continual warfare for many years to come. 
That may easily be the case; for he has a 
powerful physique, stands an inch above 
six feet and weighs 240 pounds. But it 
is the head upon the square shoulders and 
the strong face of the man that arrests 
and rivets one’s attention. 

The Wiley family were originally Metho- 


dists, “but they had never been sprinkled,” 
said the Doctor. “My father was sixteen 
years old when his people were all baptized, 
but he would have none of it. He ran 
away and hid in the woods to escape 
sprinkling and never would become a 
Methodist.”” However the father was 
eventually deeply impressed by the preach- 
ing of Alexander Campbell and others, and 
became a preacher himself. But this man 
who had hewed a farm out among the deep 
forests of the frontier, had had no oppor- 
tunity for schooling. So, in order to fit 
himself for his new duty, as he conceived 
it, he studied Latin and Greek. These 
subjects were taught to young Harvey 
Wiley. 

“My father was a remarkable man,” 
said Dr. Wiley, “The Bible, the Con- 
cordance, a Greek Testament, Shakespeare, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the New York 
Tribune, and the National Era, an anti- 
slavery paper published in Washington, 
were what | grew up with. That was the 
kind of literature with which | was sur- 
rounded — and which | read and ab- 
sorbed.” 

In those days the “ New Lights,” as the 
followers of Campbell were called, had 
preachers going through the country who 
were also school teachers. They would 
establish subscription schools and com- 
bine teaching with preaching. Harvey 
Wiley received his early education in this 
way. He absorbed their knowledge, but 
paid more attention to their teaching 
than to their preaching. 

A German came across the river from 
Kentucky and established a school for 
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higher education and Wiley had an oppor- 
tunity to study Latin and higher mathe- 
matics. This was in civil war times 
when political feelings were intense. An 
election was held in the spring of 1863 
and the German professor was one of the 
four men in the township who voted the 
Democratic ticket. When young Wiley 
learned this he packed his books and went 
home. “I will not go to a school taught 
by a Rebel,” he announced; for he con- 
sidered Democracy and rebellion to be 
practically the same thing. Then he 
went back to work on the farm. He 
worked one day and then made another 
announcement. He told his father that he 
was going to college. 

Hanover College was four miles from his 
home and, putting on his best homespun 
suit, he started upon his academic career, 
which included a remarkable number of 
institutions, in some of which he was a stu- 
dent and in others a professor and teacher. 

Young Wiley in spite of his brave 
resolutions did not reach the college with- 
out many misgivings and a little stage 
fright. The latter was caused by meeting 
a party of young men whom he took to be 
college students. He quickly noted every 
detail of their clothing and saw how dif- 
ferent their appearance was from his own. 
More particularly they had on collars and 
neckties, neither of which the poor farm 
boy wore. He was disturbed for a mo- 
ment, but his determination was not 
weakened, though he had no idea of the 
proper way to approach the college 
authorities or of the necessary forms for 
enrollment as a student. While revolving 
this problem in his mind he saw a face at 
a window —the face of a young man 
bending over his books. “I will make 
inquiries of him,” said Wiley to himself, 
and upon doing so, learned that the 
young man’s name was Elliott and that 
he was “prepping” for college himself. 
Elliott asked Wiley numerous questions, 
told him that in Latin and Mathematics 
he was fit to enter the freshman class, but 
that he was behind in Greek. Elliott 
was studying for the Presbyterian ministry. 
He kindly volunteered to take Wiley to 
the college and introduce him to the 
president. After this interview, during 


-jnto the next class. 


which Wiley was examined as to his 
studies and told that his education ‘was 
irregular— good in places, but weak in 
others — he was recommended to a Greek 
tutor and soon began his studies. When 
the regular term opened in September he 
was ready to enter the freshman class. 
Elliott continued to be his friend, and 
helped him to find a room. 

While at Hanover he “kept bach” in 
a room which cost him fifty cents a week. 
He walked home every Saturday morning 
and worked all day on the farm. He re- 
turned Sunday night with a pack of pro- 
visions on his back to last him through the 
week. His chief foods were corn meal and 
sorghum molasses. He made the molasses 
himself during vacations. What a vivid 
impression those early days made upon the 
future scientist! He describes minutely 
the room he occupied, the furniture and 
utensils, all of which, save the bedstead, 
were brought from home. 

After two years, Elliott left Hanover 
and Wiley did not see him again for more 
than forty years. Their reunion occurred 


at Indianapolis where Dr. Wiley had 
delivered an address and where a recep- 


tion was being given in his honor. Among 
the guests was a withered, white-whiskered, 
and rather timid man. He shook hands 
with the Doctor, but his name was not 
understood and not until later, when Dr. 
Wiley, on account of some feeling that he 
must know the man, sought him out and 
interrogated him, did he realize that this 
little old man was the first friend he made 
at Hanover. 

Wiley’s course was interrupted in 1864, 
near the end of his freshman year, by a 
call for 100-day enlistments to recruit the 
Union army. Nearly the entire college 
responded. All who did so were passed 
They became Com- 
pany K of the 137th Indiana Infantry. 
Wiley had learned military tactics and 
was the only man in the company who 
understood the drill. He became a cor- 
poral and drill master. He was then 
nineteen years old. The company served 
in Kentucky and Tennessee and the 
three-months enlistment lengthened into 
a service of five months. During that 
time Wiley had a severe illness and re- 
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turned home in such a condition that it 
was not supposed he would recover. To 
this day he has recurrences of the illness 
contracted during his service as a soldier. 
His army service is not told in his biog- 
raphy. In fact after the enumeration of 
his different degrees, of the scientific and 
other societies to which he belongs, of the 
universities he has attended, there is 
scarcely room for anything else. 

After completing the Hanover course, 
Dr. Wiley went over into Kentucky and 
studied medicine with a doctor who had 
been a member of his company during the 
war. Then came an offer for him to teach 
school in the northwestern part of Indiana 
and Wiley went there. ‘“ My father bor- 
rowed the money to pay my way,” he 
said, “and I landed at Crown Point with 
fifty cents.” He at once sought the 


superintendent of public instruction, and 
was disappointed to find that the position 
he expected to take had been filled. But 
the superintendent asked him many ques- 
tions and issued him a license to teach 
school and finally asked him to dinner. 
“1 was glad of that,” said Wiley, “as it 


still left me my fifty cents. Of course | 
wasn’t afraid of starving. | was strong 
and healthy and a good farm hand. | could 
do anything on a farm.” 

During the dinner the school superin- 
tendent learned that Wiley could speak 
German and decided to make use of that 
fact. He was a candidate for another 
. Office in the county and feared defeat 
on account of the enemies he had made as 
superintendent of schools. But there was 
a German township which had always 
voted the Democratic ticket and he 
thought something might be done in that 
township with a man who could speak 
German. Wiley consented to go with 
him and for two weeks they campaigned 
the German township. The Germans 
were pleased to find a man who could 
speak their language, welcomed the cam- 
paigners with great hospitality and never 
charged anything for their meals, lodging, 
or keep of the horse. And what was more 
the Germans voted solidly for the super- 
intendent and elected him. 

Wiley then departed from Crown Point 
to go to an uncle living in a county to 


the south. He still had his fifty cents 
and spent it for railroad fare as far as it 
would take him. Then he struck out on 
foot across the Kankakee swamp, first 
seeking a college friend who, he knew, 
lived in the vicinity. But the walking 
was heavy. He was in mud or sand to 
his ankles most of the time, and night 
overtook him without a habitation in 
sight. With empty stomach he lay down 
under a tree, but did not sleep much. At 
daylight he began his walk and tramped 
nearly all day, still without food. It was 
nearly nightfall when he heard the rattle 
of a mowing machine. He found the 
farmer who was operating it and told 
his plight. He was taken in and given a 
meal and a bed. The next day he found 
his friend, then went to his uncle where 
he remained until notified from Crown 
Point that a school was ready for him. 

For five months he taught in this 
school receiving $60 per month. “After 
paying my board and debts,” he said, 
“1 had $100, more money than | had ever 
handled before. It was untold wealth. 
I went to Chicago. Then I went home and 
while there was offered my first college 
position at $800 a year. - That was riches.” 
Later he was offered the chair of chemistry 
at Perdue University at $2,000 a year. 
“That was a small fortune and | was 
fixed for life,” he said. He helped to 
organize Perdue and start it on its way. 
There he interested himself very much in 
athletics, an activity that had very little 
place in the colleges at that time. He 
organized various teams and since then 
he has been made a permanent member of 
the athletic association of the college. 

While at Perdue Dr. Wiley underwent 
the first of a long series of trivial as well 
as serious attacks which have been made 
upon him. It was charged before the 
trustees of the college that he neglected 
to attend morning prayer; that he rode 
a bicycle; that he was a pitcher on the 
baseball team and wore a uniform at the 
time; that, in fact, he was irreligious, 
frivolous, and undignified. Dr. Wiley 
admitted every accusation. He said he 
had attended morning prayer so often 
that he knew it by heart. “It is the same 
old prayer day after day,” he said. 
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“As to the other matters said of me,” 
continued Wiley, “which are here con- 
fessed, I ride a bicycle, not to be wicked 
or rakish, but that I may get around 
quickly and comfortably. I -play baseball 
with the students because | like the game 
and need the exercise. But there is no 
need to prolong this hearing. I will relieve 
the trustees by tendering my resignation.” 

But by unanimous vote they refused to 
accept the resignation. 

It was at Hanover that Dr. Wiley first 
developed a taste for chemistry. Dr. 
Scott, President Benjamin  Harrison’s 
father-in-law, was the teacher of natural 
science which included everything. In 
chemistry he was particularly efficient 
and young Wiley took to it eagerly, 
assisting in the experiments and greedily 
devouring the course. Notwithstanding 
the knowledge acquired under Dr. Scott, 
in after years when Dr. Wiley was made 
professor of chemistry at the Indiana 
Medical College, he asked for a leave of 
absence for a year which he spent at 
Harvard in order to fit himself better for 
the work. Again, a few years later when 
he was a professor at Perdue he took a 
year’s leave of absence and_ studied 
chemistry in Berlin. It was while he was 
in Germany that he became interested in 
pure foods which has been the real study 
of his life. 

Dr. Wiley counts it a high privilege to 
have studied under such men as Agassiz, 
Tyndall, and Hoffmann. The latter he 
regards as one of the greatest of chemists. 
It was while at Harvard that he attended 
the lectures of Agassiz and Tyndall. He 
had the privilege of nearly an hour with 
Tyndall one evening when a reception 
was given to the famous English scholar. 
Tyndall became interested when he was 
told that Wiley was “from the West.” 
He asked many questions, particularly 
about the settlement of the West. “When 
I told him,” said Dr. Wiley, “how my 
father had cut down and burned trees in 
order to clear his farm, Professor Tyndall 
was amazed. Coming from England 
where trees are almost sacred, he could 
not understand how they could be an 
enemy of the farm. Those trees in south- 
ern Indiana,” sighed Dr. Wiley, “they 


would be worth millions now if they were 
still standing.” 

From these influences Dr. Wiley reached 
Washington a very unusual combination — 
a farmer, a scientist, with a knowledge of 
German and some scholarship in Latin, a 
particularly good conversationalist with a 
happy sense of humor, who amused himself 
now and then by writing verses — such 
was the man who has done one of the great 
tasks, the purification of the people’s food. 

Since he has been in the government 
service he has lived twenty-five years in 
one place in Washington. He made his 
home with Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Belt, who 
were living in a modest house on Tenth 
Street. A few years ago they moved to 
a new and more pretentious house on 
Biltmore Street and the Doctor went with 
them. This is his Washington residence. 
He has, however, two farms of his own, 
one a small place in Maryland near 
Washington and the other at Bluemont, 
Va., about sixty miles away. They give 
him recreation and pleasure and he spends 
all his spare time on either one or the 
other. Notwithstanding Secretary Wil- 
son’s assertion that he is not a farmer but 
a chemist the Doctor says that he would 
like to match the Secretary in farming 
knowledge. 

As a scientist, of course, his monument 
is the Bureau of Chemistry. Perhaps the 
most notable endorsement which he has 
received, aside from the almost universal 
approbation of the general public, was the 
dinner given him in New Ycck on April 
9, 1908, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his entering the government service. 
It was given by men of his own profession 
and other scientists. The praises he 
received there in the speeches, in letters 
from hundreds of men in all parts of the 
country who were unable to get there, was 
endorsement enough to last a life time. 

He once knew a Catholic priest with 
whom he always carried on all conver- 
sation in Latin. “If I had a child,” he 
said, “I would teach it Latin at eight and 
Greek at ten. Latin is the foundation 
of most languages. This proposed new 
universal language they are trying to 
introduce — Esperanto -— why, it is al- 
most wholly Latin. Take the Latin 
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IN 1854, WHEN HE WAS TEN YEARS OLD 


away and there would not be enough for 
a skeleton of a language. Why don’t 
they make a universal language of Latin? 
It would be much more practical. Greek 
is not a dead language. There is more 
difference between the English of Chaucer 
and the English of to-day than there is 
between the Greek of Homer and the 
Greek of to-day. | can talk Greek with 


boot-blacks on the street and make myself. 


understood and understand them.” 
Going further in the matter of languages 
the Doctor said that by reason of his 
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knowledge of Latin he could read scientific 
articles in Italian, although he had never 
studied the language. “Did vou know 
that an Italian dialect poem had been 
dedicated to me? Yes; Da Pura Fooda 
Mon.” But the balance of trade, in 
poetry is not against him, for occasionally 
he writes verses himself. He has published 
a small volume of lines on agriculture; 
he has written poems to commemorate 
events in the lives of his friends; he has 
written verses to be read at dinners and 
other festival occasions. Also, he has 
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written random poems which still appear 
from time to time in periodicals and 
papers. The poem in which he takes the 
ereatest pride is entitled “Farmer John- 
son’s Impression of the Institute.” It 
tells in dialect how Farmer Johnson, 
leaning over the fence explains to another 
farmer, who did not go to the Institute, 
what he saw and what he thought about 
it. Dr. Wiley had the poem illustrated 
and published. That was many years 
ago. Only recently he received a letter 
from the editor of a farm journal telling 
him that, in the “Farmer Johnson” 
poem, Wiley had done more for scientific 
agriculture than he ever did in the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

But in the Department circles in Wash- 
ington he is not so much thought of as lin- 
euist or poet as a man who is good com- 
pany and who says things worth repeating. 
Soon after the President’s order was 
issued to the effect that no information 
was to be given a Congressman by any 
employee of the Government, and that only 
heads of the departments could furnish 
information, Dr. Wiley met a member of 
Congress. 

“Good morning, Doctor; how 
you this morning?” was the greeting. 

“T can’t tell you,” promptly responded 
the Doctor; “you'll have to ask the 
Secretary.” : 

One of the best examples of his quick- 
ness of repartee is the exclusive property 
of the women of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

They all call him ‘‘the Big Chief.’’ Once 
a pelite young woman of the Bureau met 
the Doctor as he was passing along the 
corridor to his Office. 

“Good morning, Big Chief,” she said. 

“Good morning, Little Mis-Chief,” re- 
torted the Doctor. 

During the time when the situation in 
the Bureau was darkest, when it seemed 
as if his enemies with the aid of higher 
officials would get the better of him, a 
close friend of Dr. Wiley in the Bureau 
asked: 

“Why don’t you fight? Why don’t 
you go for each and every one of these 
people and make it so hot for him that 
something will have to break?” 

“I have no time to spend knocking 


are 
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chips off people’s shoulders,’ replied Dr. 
Wiley. “When I was a young man | made 
up my mind that I was never going to 
allow myself to harbor any personal 
resentment. It doesn’t pay.” 

“From a long and intimate personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Wiley,” said the 
person who told the story, “I am sure that 
he has lived up to that rule. He has had 
the utmost provocation not only to make 
an official and public declaration against 
his treatment, but also to make it a per- 
sonal matter with several people. He 
seems to be able to press an electric button 
within himself, so to speak, and control 
his impulses like a machine under the 
most trying circumstances. 

As a witness in the lecent investigations, 
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Dr. Wiley did not perhaps fulfill all the 
expectations of his admirers, because he 
was guarded, scrupulously careful to keep 
to facts, and did not express opinions he 
was known to possess of those who have 
been conspiring against him. Yet there 
were occasional flashes characteristic of 
the man. 

One member of the committee seeking 
to establish a high professional standing 
for members of the Referee Board, whose 
decisions had reversed the Bureau of 
Chemistry in a number of cases, asked 


Dr. Wiley several questions as to his 
knowledge of the men, and then inquired: 

“Do you know what their «several 
standings are among investigating scien- 
tists of the world?” 
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EARLY IN THE EXPERIMENT WHICH HE CONDUCTED TO FIND OUT WHETHER OR NOT BORAX 
USED TO PRESERVE FOOD WAS INJURIOUS 
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BORN AND BRED ON THE FARM 





“| think they have stood very high in 
the scientific world,” replied Dr. Wiley, 
and then, after a short pause, added: 
“until they made these decisions. | 
do not think they stand so well now.” 
The last was added with enforced and 
significant emphasis. 

“They would stand a little bit worse 
with those who did not favor the decisions, 
hut better with those who did?” pursued 
the member. 

“Very much better with those who did,” 
replied Dr. Wiley, and, in that incisive 
tone which means so much, he continued: 
“They have a much higher regard among 
those who would adulterate foods than 
they had before.” 

At another point Dr. Wiley explained 
the process in the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection by which Dr. Dunlap and sox 
Solicitor McCabe overruled him, with THE DOCTOR AND HIS FAVORITE 
especial reference to numerous cases HORSE IN THE COUNTRY 




















DR. WILEY RUNNING A REAPER 
ON HIS 160 ACRE FARM AT BLUEMONT, VA. 
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ONE OF HIS MANY TRIPS ABROAD 


HE HAS BEEN A DELEGATE FROM THIS COUN- 
TRY TO FIVE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


where Dunlap had first voted with Dr. 
Wiley and afterward reversed his vote. 
“He withdrew his vote approving my 
course,”’ said Dr. Wiley, “and changed it 
to meet the vote of Mr. McCabe. Along 
about December, 1909, Dr. Dunlap, in a 
great many cases, did not vote until he 
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sent the vote to Mr. McCabe to get his 
vote first, and in those cases he never dis- 
agreed with Mr. McCabe’s vote.” 

“So,” said the questioner, “instead of, 
as formerly, the voting being Wiley, Dun- 
ap, and McCabe, it came to be Wiley, 
McCabe, and Dunlap?” 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Wiley, and, with a 
sardonic smile, added: “It facilitated 
business.” 

Dr. Wiley had stated that in the en- 
forcement of the law he had always looked 
to the interest of the consumer and a 
member of the committee asked him if there 
was any interest in this country that was in 
conflict with the interest of the consumer. 

“1 do not think,” replied the Doctor, 
with carefully measured words, “there is 
any interest that is in conflict with the 
interests of the consumer. | think there 
are some interests which make themselves 
so that ought not to; because, in my opin- 
ion, the manufacturer who makes pure 
foods is the one that works with the con- 
sumer; but there are manufacturing es- 
tablishments which use these substances, 
of which | have spoken in the preparation 
of their foods, and which misbrand their 
foods, and they have opposed me at every 
step.” 

Secretary Wilson told the committee 
of the House of Representatives that Dr. 
Wiley was an “apple of discord” in the 
Agricultural Department. However this 
may be in the upper circles of the Depart- 
ment it is not true with regard to his 
subordinates. These are his earnest ad- 
mirers and sing his praise at every oppor- 
tunity. They all believe in him and even 
at the present time, when to speak well of 
Dr. Wiley might result in dismissal, the 
loyal subordinates of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry do not hesitate to 
uphold him staunchly. 

An illustration of the manner in which. 
Dr. Wiley treats his subordinates is 
embodied in a story every woman in the 
Bureau loves to tell. Dr. Wiley prepared 
a very long report on a subject to be 
sent to Congress. It required a great 
deal of labor and he finally dictated it to 
a young woman stenographer. The next 
day she was in great consternation and 
trouble. She could not find the note 
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book and all the Doctor’s labor was lost. 
She finally mustered up courage to go 
into his office. 

“Doctor,” she faltered, “I’ve lost my 
note book with all that dictation.” 

“Have you?” he replied; “then we will 
have to do it over again.” 

And that was all. No storm; no criti- 
cism, but merely taking the loss as an 
incident of the day’s work. 

When the mercury was hovering around 
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the hundred mark last summer Dr. Wiley 
declared that heat suffering was largely 
a matter of imagination. His advice 
as to how to avoid heat prostration and 
alleviate the conditions of the weather 
was “Eat one fourth less in summer 
than in winter. Banish all alcoholic 
beverages. Eat largely of cooked fruit and 
vegetables. Drink nothing below 60 de- 
grees in temperature and drink sparingly. 
Be careful to seek the society of cheerful 








DR. WILEY AS A WITNESS 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
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REST AND CONTENTMENT ON THE FARM 


friends. Practice moderation in open-air 
exercises. Don’t fret. Don’t worry.” 
And the day this advice was published 
a friend found him eating two large im- 
perial crabs, one large steak with trim- 
mings, a special salad, and drinking a 
few mugs of ale. The Doctor acknowl- 


edged that the joke was on him. 


Prohibition has a practical advocate 
in Dr. Wiley. “1 am not a prohibitionist 


WITH A PARTICULAR FRIEND 


from principle, but for policy,” he said. 
“They have validated the adulteration of 
all whisky and beer and other drinks, so 
there is nothing but alcohol with such 
additions as they see fit to put in to make 
what they call whisky or beer. It is 
unhealthy and dangerous. There is not 
much danger of drunkenness in pure 
whisky. In fact, it is too expensive except 
for the very well-to-do. Under present 
conditions with adulterated and poisonous 
whisky freely sold it would be better to 
have prohibition. But it should be nation- 
wide. It will not do to have one state 
dry and another wet. The whisky men 
and drunkards would all go to the wet 
states.” 

Dr. Wiley’s idea of unadulterated liquors 
has prevailed at the Cosmos Club which he 
has frequented for so many years. All 
whisky and other drinks at that club have 
undergone the “Wiley test” and are de- 
clared absolutely pure. 

Money making is not a Wiley talent 
or characteristic. Since the time that he 
began teaching school he has merely had 
the money necessary to supply his modest 
wants. The salary of his office has been 
of less concern to him than getting appro- 
priations for carrying on the great work 
of his bureau. “I have never tried to 
make money,” said the Doctor, “nor 
have I spent much money. No man of 
my age has spent as little money on him- 
self.” And yet he has enjoyed life and 
had a good time. Much that is pleasant 
and satisfactory to Dr. Wiley is not 
expensive and his different salaries have 
always been adequate to meet his personal 
requirements. His doctrines of frugality 
are very well known in Washington. 

The utter lack of pomposity and dis- 
regard of ceremony and display which 
is characteristic of Dr. Wiley is best 
illustrated by a story. The chief clerk 
of the Bureau of Chemistry is Mr. Linton, 
with an office next to Dr. Wiley’s. Nat- 
urally, the chief clerk issues most of the 
orders to the employees. A boy who had 
been employed as a messenger for about 
five months finally became inquisitive as 
to his fellow employees. “I say,” he 

aid to one of the men, “who is that big, 
fat man that works for Mr. Linton?” 
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THE RISE 


OF GEORGIA FROM ELEVENTH TO FOURTH PLACE AS 


VERYWHERE in the South 

to-day there is a rising tide 

of interest in farming and 

in the improvement of coun- 

try life. As I write these 
words, an agricultural train, under the 
direction of Clemson and Winthrop col- 
leges, is making a tour of the rural districts 
of South Carolina; in nearly every county 
of North Carolina, farmers’ institutes are 
being held under the supervision of the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
while in Auburn, Ala., more than one 
thousand farmers are in session to receive 
the latest teachings of agricultural au- 
thorities and to witness results wrought 
out upon the state experiment farm. 
Recently, at the Summer School of the 
University of Virginia, an entire week 
was given to the discussion of farm life 
problems by men and women from all 
parts of the country and to stories of prac- 
tical results accomplished by the agents 
of the Demonstration Farm Work. At 
the Preachers’ Institute, conducted by the 
Theological Department of Vanderbilt 
University, an important feature of the 
programme was the consideration of the 
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country church and of agricultural con- 
ditions in general. 

Better than much talk, however, is 
the actual achievement that one may see 
on farms from Virginia to Mississippi. As 
might be expected, there are some farmers 
who have inherited from their ancestors 
a practical knowledge of farming and wise 
business methods. Though a great many 
of the ante-bellum plantations have de- 
teriorated and the houses upon them have 
either gone to wreck or have passed into 
the hands of aliens in search of country 
homes, there are some that are managed 
efficiently by sons of the original owners. 
Without the knowledge of modern science, 
such men have mastered the art of farming 
and have some times unconsciously worked 
out for themselves principles and methods 
of the most advanced cultivation. Dr. 
Webber, the best known expert in the 
study of cotton, found, for instance, that 
the planters of the Sea Island cotton had 
for fifty years practised the art of seed 
selection in accordance with the most 


recent results of scientific study. There 
are whole sections of the South that give 
evidence of constant progress in agricul- 
ture throughout the past hundred years 
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—farms that have made a perfectly 
natural transition from slave labor to 
free labor, from one crop to diversified 
crops. 

Such sections as the Valley of Virginia; 
Marlboro County in South Carolina; 
Maury and Williamson counties in Ten- 
nessee; Piedmont, Carolina; and the large 
areas of valley lands in Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, give striking evidence 
of the masterfulness and resourcefulness 
of Southern planters, who have taken 
advantage of the climate, the natural 
productiveness of land, and their own 
talents. 

These lands have sometimes been im- 
proved by men who have traveled in other 
sections of the country. I have in mind 
a large plantation near Augusta, Ga., 
which has been in cultivation for a hundred 
years, and around which dikes were built 
more than fifty years ago to save it from 
the floods of the Savannah River. After 
serving as a cotton plantation for many 
years, it passed into the hands of an expert 
dairyman who took advantage of its 
natural proclivities for grass, but who in 
time allowed the land to deteriorate. 
Seven years ago it was bought by Mr. 
]. C. Jack, who had as a boy hunted upon 
this plantation and had dreamed of some 
day owning it. He had studied engineer- 
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CAPTAIN R. S. WALKER 
WHO WITH HIS SONS HAS MADE HIS OLD ESTATE 
AT WOODBERRY FOREST A MODEL FARM, A 
MOST PROSPEROUS BUSINESS, AND AN 
UNEXCELLED PLACE ON 
WHICH TO LIVE 
ing at the University of Virginia, but 
could not become interested in his work. 
In company with his father, a prominent 
railroad official, he had traveled in many 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
and had been attracted especially by the 
large hay farms of the middle and far West, 
acquiring almost unconsciously a knowl- 
edge of the most modern methods of culti- 
vation and farm management. He was 











THE WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOCL 


BUILT ON CAPTAIN WALKER’S FARM WITH MONEY MADE BY ITS PROPER CULTIVATION. 
THE BEST SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH ON ONE OF THE BEST FARMS IN VIRGINIA 


— THE SCHOLAR AND THE FARMER HAND IN 


ONE OF 


HAND 
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THE GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE'S TRANSFORMED ‘*ABANDONED™” FARM 
THE SITE OF THE INSTITUTION FROM WHICH IT TOOK $7,149.58 WORTH OF PRODUCTS LAST 


YEAR. THIS “‘WORN OUT” 


OF COTTON TO THE ACRE, AND HAS BEEN 


LAND HAS RAISED AS MUCH AS TWO-AND-A-THIRD BALES 


PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE AS A 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF KEEPING BLOODED STOCK 


traveling in Holland, where he had been 
impressed by the expert handling of the 
low lands, when he received a cablegram 
announcing that the farm which he had 
always coveted was for sale. He returned 
home, bought the farm, and began to 
build up the land. He drained it with 
twelve-inch tiles, so that there is not now 
a ditch on the farm, nor a waste place of 
any kind, nor a weed. He has himself 
been an untiring worker, living and spend- 
ing his entire time on the plantation. By 
the introduction of modern machinery — 
he has two push-rakes which recently 
cleared sixteen acres of hay in four and 
one half hours—he has gradually cut 
down the number of his mules from four- 
teen to seven and the number of his 
“hands” from twelve to seven. 


He makes from four to six crops a year 
of vetch, peas, etc., but mostly of Johnson 
grass, which has been considered a curse 
by many farmers of the section but which 
is more valuable than timothy hay. 
The 22,000 bales of hay which he grew last 
year netted him $9,000, on an investment 
of $25,000. The farm is not only profit- 
able, but it is recognized by the tourists 
who come in great numbers to Augusta 
as one of the most beautiful and at the 
same time best managed farms of the 
entire country. 

Sometimes improvements of old farms 
have come as a result of training in agri- 
cultural colleges. In Madison County, 
Va., Capt. R. S. Walker, the descen- 
dant of a long line of gentlemen planters, 
bought in 1873 the estate of Wood- 








FARMERS INSPECTING THE COLLEGE DEMONSTRATION FIELD AT ATHENS, GA. 


BESIDES THE 290 STUDENTS — WHO GO BACK TO THE FARM ON GRADUATION — THIS INSTITUTION 
REACHED 10,000 PEOPLE THROUGH INSTITUTE WORK, 350,000 BY ITS AGRICULTURAL TRAIN, 
MORE THAN 100,000 BY CORRESPONDENCE AND MANY OTHERS WHO CAME TO ATHENS. 
GEORGIA NOW BELIEVES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AS THE BEST MONEY CROP 


























berry Forest, formerly owned by the 
brother of President Madison. For a 
while after the war, Captain Walker — 
one of Mosby’s men, distinguished for 
his bravery in many battles — found it 
difficult to curb his restless spirit; he 
would ride through the country as of old, 
taking venturesome chances with the 
Federal Army still encamped in_ the 
region; he endeavored to work off his 
surplus energy by fox chases; he went 
to Louisville, Ky., in obedience to the 
call of the West, then so compelling for 
young Southerners. He finally settled 
upon the Woodberry Forest estate to find 
a natural outlet for his powers between 


plow handles, and in the manage- 
ment of his farm. One of his sons, 
Frank, showed a_ strong disinclination 


for academic work. From his childhood 
he had been interested in farming. So 
the father, instead of giving him a classi- 
cal education at the University of Vir- 
ginia, as he did his other sons, decided 
that this boy should go to the Polytechnic 
Institute. The son objected because it took 
him away from the farm. As soon as he 
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A MACHINERY DEMONSTRATION 


““FARM IMPLEMENTS DOUBLED IN ONE YEAR IN 
ONE GEORGIA COUNTY, AS A RESULT 
OF FARM TOOL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS ON THE FARM 


went to Blacksburg, however, he found that 
the very subjects which he wished to study 
were taught there. Besides the regular 
course in agriculture necessary for his 
degree he took extra work in horticulture, 
veterinary science, and dairying. The 
days were all too short for him; often in 
the afternoons, when others were engaged 





SOME OF THE 55,000 PROGRESSIVE FARMERS OF THE NEXT GENERATION 


MEMBERS OF THE BOYS’ CORN CLUBS WHO HAVE JOINED THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION AND 
WHOSE EXAMPLE ALSO FORCES THE OLDER MEMBERS OF THEIR 


FAMILIES INTO PROGRESSIVE METHODS 















AN ALMOST PERFECT COTTON PLANT 
(BRED FROM IMPROVED SEED) WHICH IN TURN 
IS BREEDING PROSPERITY, COMFORT AND 
CULTURE FOR ITS GROWER 

in athletic sports, he was learning how to 
graft and spray orchard trees, or making 
inquiries about the live stock in the 
college herds. So successful was he in his 
studies that his professors urged him to 
become a teacher of agriculture; his fel- 
low students invited him into their ven- 
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’ tures in orchards, which were then just 





becoming extremely profitable in Virginia. 
But he returned to his father’s farm 
satisfied now that the education he hac 
received was worth more to him than 
the bequest of a large plantation. 

He soon took charge of the old farm and 
bought out the interest of his brothers in 
their grandfather’s farm near by, whicl 
had for several years been in the hands o! 
careless renters. On these two farms o! 
more than a thousand acres he has applied 
the lessons of his college days — always 
with the hearty codperation of his father, 
whose long experience in practical farming 
has been of invaluable service. He saw 
at once that lime was needed to build up 
the farm; his knowledge of fertilizers and 
of their relation to the soil enabled him to 
mix his own and thus reduce the costs; 
he redeemed the galls and gulleys by sow- 
ing legumes and by the rotation of crops. 
In one year he raised 4,000 bushels of 
wheat, 6,000 bushels of corn, and three to 
four hundred tons of alfalfa, clover, and 
pea hay. Best of all, however, he has 
established a well equipped _live-stock 
farm, with registered Holsteins and Guern- 
seys to supply cream for the markets cf 





A FARM LIFE DISCUSSION AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


ONE OF THE RESULTS OF THE RISING TIDE OF INTEREST IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY 
LIFE THAT IS SWEEPING OVER THE SOUTH 
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THE BARNS ON THE ALABAMA EXPERIMENT STATION AT AUBURN 


Washington and Richmond, and a herd 
of fine hogs, beef cattle, and horses. The 
farm has become a sort of unofficial 
demonstration farm for his neighbors; 
at the same time his maternal uncle, 
who has a large orchard at Somerset, profits 
by his nephew’s knowledge of horticulture. 

One of his classically trained brothers 
once said to him that he would never 
amount to any thing if he didn’t stop 
following a cow’s tail. And yet that 


brother, who, with the codperation of his 
father and other brothers, has established 
on the old place what many consider the 
best preparatory school in Virginia, now 


reaps the benefit of the income from dairy 
and farm, which goes to the equipment 
and efficiency of the school. The hundred 
boys who come there from all sections of 
the country are provided with more whole- 
some milk, vegetables, and meats than 
school-boys generally have. We find in 
this story, then, an illustration of the way 
in which farming may become more and 
more economically profitable and _ spirit- 
ually interesting. The neighboring estate 
of President Madison has passed into the 
hands of rich Philadelphians, who have 
let the land go down while they have re- 
modeled the ancient house in accordance 





THE NEW BUILDING OF THE ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


THE WORK OF THE COLLEGE, THE STATE AND NATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, AND 
ALL OTHER FORCES HAVE BEEN COORDINATED BY A CENTRAL BOARD SO THAT THERE 
I§ AN EXPERT, INTENSIVE HANDLING OF THE WHOLE STATE, INCLUDING AN EX- 
PERIMENT FARM AND A DEMONSTRATION FARM AGENT IN EVERY COUNTY 
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with modern notions of comfort and luxury. 
But Woodberry Forest, still preserving 
all that was best and most distinguished 
in the old régime — the house now stands 
amid its immemorial trees as stately as 
when ex-Presidents of the United States 
were wont to stop there on their way from 
Washington to Monticello—has been 
made over into a more and more prosper- 
ous farm. Nowhere else in this country 


be made to overcome inertia and in 
difference, economic fallacies, and stupi 
blunders. There must be organized effo: 
on the part of state, nation, and con 
munity; the public spirit of masterfi 
leaders ; well-equipped institutions of lear 
ing — all of these vitally related to all tl 
forces that are making for the rebuildin 
of agricultural commonwealths. 

The story of Mr. Walker has alread 








THE SOUTH GEORGIA DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 
TYPES OF MEN WHO IN RESPONSE “‘TO AN APPEAL TO THEIR PUBLIC SPIRIT AND BECAUSE THEY 
LOVE THE WORK” ARE REVOLUTIONIZING THE METHODS OF FARMING AND THE LIVES OF THE 
FARMERS. SOME OF THESE AGENTS ARE OWNERS OF LARGE AND SUCCESSFUL FARMS AND DO 


DEMONSTRATION WORK AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 


AND MANY OF THE YOUNGER MEN HAVE 


REFUSED OTHER POSITIONS WITH HIGHER SALARIES 


will one find such a suggestion of what is 
most beautiful in the scenery and in the 
home life of rural England. 

But the improvement of agricultural 
conditions in the South is much more 
than the work of individuals who have 
had exceptional opportunities arising from 
heredity, travel, and education. When 
we consider the deterioration of lands as 
the result of senseless methods of culti- 
vation, the undeveloped wet lands and 
sandy regions, when we consider, too, the 
great masses of untrained and even stolid 
men, we realize that heroic efforts must 


suggested the importance of agricultural 
colleges as one of the agencies in this con- 
structive work. I know quite well the 
inadequacy of many of these institutions. 
The prejudice that has existed in the minds 
of many serious men against their failure 
to accomplish their mission has been some- 
times well founded. It is rather disheart- 
ening to find that, in a list of more than 
500 graduates of a Southern agricultural 
and mechanical college, only forty-six have 
become real farmers and only forty-five 
are inany way connected with experiment 
stations or colleges; to learn alsg that many 
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who have been presidents of these colleges 
have failed to realize their obligations to 
the masses of the people; and that many 
of the scientific specialists have not con- 
sidered sufficiently the problems presented 
by actual local conditions. Within the 
past five years, however, many of these 
facts have been materially changed; for 
the agricultural colleges, partly as a result 
of their own increasing efficiency and 
partly of the changing attitude of the 
public to scientific work, are in a far better 
position to direct the work that has been 
committed to them. 

Although I recognize that all the agri- 
cultural colleges of Southern states offer 
rich material for stories such as | am 
writing, and although they all are older 
and have larger incomes — Clemson, for 
instance, receives $260,000 from the fer- 
tilizer tax — and a larger number of stu- 
dents, | have selected the State College 
of Agriculture of Georgia as the most 
recent, and in many ways the most strik- 
ing manifestation of the spirit that is 
transforming these institutions. 

Although for many years there had been 
a nominal Department of Agriculture 
in connection with the State University 
at Athens, it was not until 1906 that a 
distinct institution was organized and not 
until 1909 that an adequate building was 
provided for its work. The trustees were 
fortunate in securing as president, Andrew 
M. Soule, who had been trained in the 
great agricultural college of Canada and 
had spent several years as professor in the 
agricultural colleges of Texas, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. He is a man who combines 
with a practical knowledge of farming 
conditions, a spirit of initiative in research 
work and a remarkable ability to set 
forth, both by writing and by speaking, 
the results of his and of other men’s dis- 
coveries and to inspire others with his own 
ideas of the world-wide movement now 
looking toward the improvement of rural 
conditions. He has been fortunate in 
gathering about hima body of trained 
scholars and farmers who have coéperated 
with him in making an efficient institution. 
The atmosphere of the farm pervades the 
place; the difficulty in holding these men 
Is not their desire to go to other insti- 


tutions, but that they want to work on 
their own farms. The greatest object 
lesson that they have given to the state 
is the transformation of an abandoned 
farm — the site of the institution — into 
a successful farm, the gross products of 
which amounted last year to $7,149.58. 
On this land they have raised as much as 
two and one third bales of cotton to the 
acre, have maintained forty head of grade 
Hereford cattle, and Holstein and Guern- 
sey cows, eighty head of Berkshire and 
Tamworth hogs, eighteen horses and 
mules of good quality. The farm has 
served both as_ practical laboratory 
for students and as an_ experiment 
and demonstration farm for the thou- 
sands who come to see it. The 
agricultural building is fitted up with 
laboratories specially adapted for research 
work in entomology, agricultural chemis- 
try, plant breeding, farm machinery, 
veterinary science, and other subjects 
necessary in the expert handling of 
agricultural material; and besides, the stu- 
dents have access to the instruction and 
laboratories of the University of Georgia 
on another section of the campus. These 
facts all assume new significance when 
one realizes that last year there were 
290 students of agriculture in the college, 
that some of last year’s graduates declined 
remunerative salaries to go back to the 
farm, and that one of the students, who 
had throughout his student career de- 
veloped a superior variety of corn, is now 
a Demonstration Farm agent in an ad- 
joining county. 

Important as such results are, however, 
that which has appealed most to the people 
of the state has been the extension work 
undertaken by President Soule and his 
associates. Last year thirty-three farmers’ 
institutes and fourteen teachers’ institutes 
were held in different parts of the state 
with an attendance of 10,000 people. 
From February 7th to March 25th, the 
second Educational Special— with ex- 
hibits of every department of the work 
of the college and the farm and with 
practical and effective demonstrators — 
visited 120 counties, traveled 5,467 miles, 
and reached — at a conservative estimate 
— 350,000 people. The correspondence 
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of President Soule amounted last year to 
30,000 letters, while those in charge of 
special departments of instruction have 
likewise carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with people who are sending up 
a Macedonian cry from all parts of the 
state. The prejudice against “book 
larnin’”’ is disappearing with such tangible 
and practical results as have been wrought 
out by this flourishing institution. The 
boll weevil and other pests and the sudden 
awakening to the errors of the past are 
causing the people to turn with almost 
pathetic yearning to men of authority. 
It is no wonder that the legislature, which 
has just closed, should have contributed 
$50,000 for the further development of 
such work. The people are saying that 
there must be some connection between 
Georgia’s leap from eleventh place among 
the states of the Union to fourth place 
in agricultural products and the increasing 
attention given to science and expert 
management. 

Perhaps the most distinctive work done 
by this college is that of Prof. J. H. 
DeLoach in connection with cotton. To 
see him in his laboratory or on the experi- 
ment farm, studying every detail of the 
cotton plant, conducting experiments with 
every known variety of cotton, that he may 
determine points relating to length of 
staple, strength of fibre, diseases such as 
anthrachnose, the distance between plants, 
the amount and quality of fertilizers — 
is to have a new sense of the specialist 
in this era of Southern development. 
While teaching in the Indian schools of 
Oklahoma several years.ago he was greatly 
impressed with the instructions in agricul- 
ture. He returned to Georgia as botanist at 
the Georgia Experiment Station, studied 
in the government laboratories at Wash- 
ington, worked with Dr. Webber in his 
experiments with the cotton plant, and 
has for four years been Professor of 
Cotton Industry at Athens. He _ has 
done his part in the extension work already 
referred to — in 1908 under his and Presi- 
dent Soule’s direction the first cotton 
school ever held in the South was attended 
by farmers from eighteen to sixty years 
of age from all parts of the state. He has 
prepared bulletins on every phase of cot- 


ton culture. His special contribution to 
science has been the careful study of the 
diseases of cotton and the development 
of a special variety of cotton called “Sun- 
beam,” the seed of which has _ been 
distributed to planters of the state. It 
is estimated that his investigations have 
already saved Georgia millions of dollars. 

One of the greatest obstacles that such 
men have had to contend against in their 
efforts for the improvement of farming 
is the lack of attention on the part of 
farmers to proper seed selection. Only 
a few of them are capable of breeding 
their own seed; and unfortunately many 
seed houses are thoroughly unreliable. 
It is a matter, therefore, of great impor- 
tance that such men as Mr. W. A. Simp- 
kins of Raleigh, N. C., and Mr. H.G. 
Hastings of Atlanta are breeding and 
selling seed of special quality. Three 
years ago, Mr. Hastings, seeing that it 
was impossible to rely upon others for 
the seed which was more and more de- 
manded of him, bought and began to culti- 
vate a farm of three thousand acres in 
Troup County, Ga., with the special 
purpose of developing types of cotton 
that would produce an increased yield, 
that would mature early, and that would 
resist disease. Although he himself has 
by extensive travel, by careful study of 
agricultural bulletins, and by association 
with specialists become an expert seeds- 
man, he has employed to aid him in this 
work Mr. Tarr, who was trained espe- 
cially by Professor DeLoach and who is, 
therefore, particularly fitted to superin- 
tend the experiments with all known 
varieties of cotton and to keep records 
of them. While the plan is still in its 
initial stages, already the results in the 
development of special varieties of cotton 
and in distributing them have been note- 
worthy. The farm has not only supplied 
the seed for a very large constituency, but 
has become a demonstration farm for 
the entire section of the state. In con- 
nection with it the International Har- 
vester Company conducts demonstrations 
for the exhibition of improved machinery. 
Mr. Hastings, by his 600,000 attractive 
circulars, which are distributed in_ all 
parts of the country; by his offering of 
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prizes for Boys’ Corn Clubs; by his articles 
innewspapers and from the vantage ground 
of his position as Chairman of the Agti- 
cultural Committee of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has become a great 
influence in the dissemination of proper 
ideas of farming, in the preparation for 
the boll weevil, and in the general uplift 
of agricultural conditions. “Bringing of 
the cotton plant to its maximum capacity 
is a life work, but it is worth while,” is a 
saying that indicates his devotion to 
higher ends than the purely commercial. 

Another still more notable agency in 
reaching a still larger public is found in 
the best agricultural papers of the South, 
and especially in the Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Farm Gazette, with its more 
than 100,000 subscribers extending from 
Maryland to Texas. Its editor, Mr. 
Clarence Poe, of Raleigh, N. C., is 
not only an alert and open-minded inter- 
preter of the best agricultural achieve- 
ments and thought of the day, but has 
gathered about him a staff of editors and 
contributors of exceptional ability to 
direct and inspire farmers. But in spite 
of this Mr. Poe has realized that there are 
farmers who will never read Government or 
experiment station bulletins or become 
subscribers to farm papers; that there is 
a great number of farmers who will never 
take the trouble to secure good seed or to 
learn the meaning of a fertilizer formula; 
and so he was one of the first to recognize 
the far-reaching importance of the farm 
demonstration plans projected by the 
late Dr. Knapp. He has printed in his 
paper time and again “the ten command- 
ments of agriculture.”’ He has this sum- 
mer published a series of articles setting 
forth the definite results of demonstration 
agents in all the Southern states. In a 
word, he has been one of the most persis- 
tent disciples of this great teacher. 

It is not my purpose in this article to 
write in detail either of Dr. Knapp or of 
the system of agricultural education in- 
augurated by him for the instruction of 
adult farmers and of boys and girls; for | 
take it that the reading public is already 
familiar with both. What | should like 
to do is to give some idea of the great 
order of agents now found in nearly every 


county of the South. One has only to 
talk with these state and local agents to 
realize that they are a body of men as 
noteworthy for their consecration and 
unselfishness as for their expert and even 
scientific knowledge. In their aggressive- 
ness and enthusiasm they remind one of 
some of the religious orders of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

As an illustration of the state agents, 
] cite the case of Mr. Gentry of Georgia. 
He was a farmer in Texas when Dr. 
Knapp began his demonstrations in 
that state. On hearing one of Dr. 
Knapp’s lectures he was so impressed with 
the personality of the man that he sought 
an interview; and Dr. Knapp was so im- 
pressed with him that he immediately 
offered him a position as agent. Al- 
though he was then making a profit of 
$3,000 from his farm he immediately ac- 
cepted and worked for three years in Texas. 
In 1907 he was transferred to Georgia 
where he began work with six local agents, 
a number which he has since increased to 
fifty-two. It is interesting to hear him 
tell of his experiences and especially to 
know of the local agents whom he has 
secured for various counties. He has, for 
instance, one farmer in South Georgia who 
is worth $250,000 — the most successful 
farmer in this section, who now gives half 
his time to the demonstration work. 
“How do you get such men?” asked an 
agent of the International Harvester 
Company. “They do it in response to 
an appeal to their public spirit and be- 
cause they love the work,” answered Mr. 
Gentry, who has himself recently refused 
a position as superintendent of farms that 
would have doubled his salary. The 
reports of Mr. Gentry and his local agents 
to the Department of Agriculture make as 
interesting reading as one could demand 
—they will be of invaluable service to 
the historian of the future. Notes like the 
following, written as the result of obser- 
vation in different sections of the South, 
tell the story far better than any statistics. 


One man has cotton six to nine inches 
high, with roots sixteen to twenty inches long, 
as the result of deep plowing in winter, while 
his neighbors are replanting. . . . As 
one of the main ways to fight the boll weevil I 
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have secured from the State Board of Entom- 
ology a case of boll weevils and affected squares, 
which I am taking with me on my rounds- 
; I saw twelve pure bred Berkshire 
sows on vetch and rye pastures. 

Farm implements doubled in one year in 
one county as the result of farm tool demon- 
stration on the farm. Where they 
have been reading agricultural literature, they 
are now studying it. Farmers have 
bought over four thousand two-horse plows 
since last fall and are buying harrows faster 
than men can supply them. . Forty 
cars of farm implements as against two last 
year were sold by one wholesale dealer as the 
result of demonstration talk. There 
has been sold in one county a car load of 
good Western mares. 


Such field notes — and they might be 
multiplied indefinitely — suggest __ the 
transformation of agricultural conditions. 
One of the most successful farmers in 
Alabama and at the same time one of the 
most effective agents is Mr. Clarendon 
Davis, whose farm is in the rich Ten- 
nessee valley near Huntsville, Ala. He 
attributes his success to the reading of 
The Progressive Farmer over a period of 
many years and finds his greatest joy in 
using the demonstration farm system as 
a means of helping his less fortunate 
neighbors. | wish that space allowed 
the account he once wrote of the year’s 
activities on his farm — every day filled 
with its special duties, every laborer made 
efficient by an expert overseer, every acre 
of ground raised to its highest efficiency 


by crop rotation and other devices of the. 


modern farmer. It is little wonder that he 
raised last year 6,626 bushels of corn — 
an average of 65 bushels to the acre — 
4,240 bushels of oats, 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, 65 bales of cotton, 295 tons of hay, 
$3,000 worth of sheep, and other valuable 
live stock. The reader may easily imagine 
the effect of the demonstration teaching 
of such a man. 

While there are literally hundreds of 
stories that might be told of the definite 
results of such teaching, | think that two 
letters, one from a white man and the other 
from a Negro, will suggest the economic 
profits and at the same time the new vision 
of life that have come to the most 
helpless Southern farmers. 


Stony, Texas, Nov. 17, 1910. 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I feel it is my duty, also take it as a privilege, 
to write to you pertaining to the demonstration 
work. I can’t find words to express my 
appreciation of what the demonstration work 
has done forme. When last spring ayear ago, 
Mr. Ganzer preached the gospel of better 
farming in Decatur, I was one of the men who 
signed up for the demonstration work because 
I was convinced that there was something in it. 

I was financially involved very deeply. | 
was owing about $1,250. I did not have a 
cow or hog of any kind. I had an old 
pair of mules 29 years old, and I told Mr. 
Ganzer that I had to do something better in 
the way of farming or lose my home of 125 
acres, of which go acres are in Denton Creek 
bottom; so I set out to follow instructions 
on 10 acres each of corn and cotton. I was so 
pleased with results that it nearly trebled the 
yield of both over the rest of the crop culti- 
vated the old way. Myself and family were 
carried away with the results. 1 followed this 
year the instructions on my whole crop. The 
results were overwhelming. I made a bale of 
cotton per acre and 50 bushels of corn per 
acre. I paid every dollar of my indebtedness 
and have $400 on deposit and about 700 
bushels of corn. I bought a good span of 
mules worth $500, 3 cows, and have $300 worth 
of good hogs. 

Now, dear Dr. Knapp, can you blame me 
when I say that I cannot find words to express 
my appreciation for what the demonstration 
work has done for me. I owe,my great im- 
proved condition to you first, and to Mr. 
Ganzer, the demonstration agent, next. I 
hope that this great work you are doing will 
benefit other farmers as it has benefited me, 
and it will if they follow instructions. 

In regard to the great move you made in 
organizing the boys’ corn clubs to educate 
them in better farm methods, I will say it 
has caused a wonderful awakening among the 
boys. My son, Archie, 13 years old, has 
raised 50 bushels of corn to the acre, and was 
a winner of one of the prizes of Wise County. 

Now, Dr. Knapp, the above facts which I 
am fully able to prove by either of the banks 
of Decatur, or by my neighbors. Myself and 
family certainly bless the day when the demon- 
stration work was brought to us. I will close 
by saying that some day I hope to meet you, 
shake your hand and thank you more fully. 

I remain very respectfully, 

(Signed) A. L. Foster. 
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A. D., 7-16-10. 

Sir, Mr. S. A. Knapp, I rite you a few lins in 
the gards of farming agricultur. I do say 
that your advice have Ben Folard and your 
direcksion have Ben o Baid an I find that i 
am successful in Life. Say, Mr. Knapp, | 
do know that there is gooder men as you an 
as fair as you, But o that keen eye ov yourse 
that watches ever crook in farming, that can 
tell ever man whichever was to Gro to be 
successful in Life. On last year I folered your 
advice an allso yer Before last. On 1908 i 
made 14 Bails of cotton an 1909, 17 Bails an 
startid With 1 mule an now I own 3 head 
ov the great worthies, an thanks to you for 
your advice a Long that Line an Great success 
in your occupation to you. 

Say, Mr. Knapp, I am a culered man, Live 
near Graysport, Miss., Corn a plenty, allso 
make a plenty of Sweet potatoes, but I read 
your advice a Bout them. 

Will close, 

Yourse, 

(Signed) Wm. WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Will Criss is my agent, visited twice a 
month. 


Perhaps the state in which the farm 
demonstration work may be seen at best 
advantage -over a large area is Alabama; 
for there, as a result of the remarkable 
appropriation by the last legislature of 
$52,000 to supplement the $32,000 appro- 
priated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the activities of the State 
College of Agriculture at Auburn and the 
National Department of Agriculture 
have all been correlated and codrdinated 
under the control of a central board. As 
a result, Alabama now has a demonstra- 
tion farm agent in every county, experi- 
ment farms for the study of soils and plants 
in every county, in addition to the note- 
worthy work long done by the local forces 
at Auburn. Under the supervision of 
Professor J. F. Duggar, whose excel- 
lence as a scientific investigator has been 
recognized throughout the nation, all 
this work is closely related to that of the 
State Department of Agriculture, under 
the direction of Captain Kolb. Asa result 
of such intensive and expert handling 
of the whole agricultural situation, Ala- 
bama is in a position to combat the antici- 
pated ravages of the boll weevil, which 
now has already invaded its western border. 

Such are the agencies and forces and 


such the individual men who are now re- 
shaping agricultural) conditions in the 
Southern states. But even these are not 
sufficient to deal adequately with the 
situation in its entirety. Men who have 
been primarily interested in the building 
up of cities and who therefore represent 
large interest of capital, are considering 
wisely and effectively plans for the im- 
provement of undeveloped land and for 
the introduction of desirable immigrants. 
There is scarcely a section of the South 
from the coastal regions to the Mississippi 
bottoms that is not now being exploited 
and developed. The railroads are taking 
a most important part in the opening up 
of these lands. One of the most notable 
conventions ever held in the South was 
held recently at Gulfport, Miss., with the 
avowed object of providing for an extensive 
system of small farms from the cut-over 
timber lands and the undrained swamps 
of Mississippi and Louisiana. The leader 
in this movement is Mr. P. H. Saunders, 
president of the Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company of Laurel, Miss. and 
New Orleans, and vice-president of the 
Gulf States Investment Company.  For- 
merly Professor of Latin and Greek in the 
University of Mississippi, a man well- 
trained in the best institutions of this 
country and Germany, he has for six 
years given himself to the building up of 
his native state. He is really an industrial 
statesman who has spoken with candor 
and courage of the necessity for the 
coéperation of all social and industrial 
forces in the making of a better rural 
civilization. 

Such men are sacrificing mere tempo- 
rary advantages to the permanent pros- 
perity of coming generations and are 
proving once more that the practical 
plans of enlightened captains of industry 
are better than the dreams of ineffective 
philanthropists. 

One of the most striking evidences of 
the intelligent handling of undeveloped 
regions of the South by men of large com- 
mercial vision is the policy recently 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Charleston, S. C. While in South 
Carolina recently I made my first visit 
to the historic city, attracted thereto by 
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its romantic association with American 
history and literature, and with the words 
of Owen Wister and Henry James in my 
mind. After hearing the chimes of St. 
Michael’s from the quiet cemetery —a 
suggestion of some old cathedral town of 
England — and after walking along the 
Battery, famed in legend and song, | 
entered the Chamber of Commerce, from 
the walls of whose historic building looked 
down the portraits of its presidents of a 
hundred years. It was nearly two hours 
before I could see the secretary; for his 
office was filled with busy men and com- 
mittees. Finally | learned that the secre- 
tary was Mr. A. M. McKeand, for six 
years Secretary for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oklahoma City. And then | 
heard such a story of enterprise, of public 
spirit, as one might expect only from 
the most progressive cities of America. 
Two years ago some of the most pro- 
gressive citizens of the town, notably 
Mayor Rhett and Mr. P. H. Gadsden, de- 
termined that they would secure the best 
secretary for the Chamber of Commerce 
that was available, regardless of salary. 
Their choice was Mr. McKeand, who en- 
tered upon his duties last October. His 
first observation, after a survey of the 
field, was that only two per cent. of the 
four counties around Charleston was under 
cultivation. And his first declaration of 
policy, readily sanctioned by his Board of 
Directors, was that whatever effort might 
be directed toward the widening and deep- 
ening of Charleston Harbor or toward 
the industrial prosperity of Charleston 
business concerns, the primary duty was 
to develop the surrounding land. With 
his experience gained from the building 
up of Oklahoma and Kansas, he has gone 
to work upon a consistent and intelligent 
plan, first organizing a company for the 
purchase of 60,000 acres to be drained and 
cut up into small farms and provided with 
all the advantages of the best agricultural 
communities. Fortunately, at Summer- 
ville just outside of Charleston, Clemson 
College has recently established an ex- 
periment farm of 300 acres, which has 
thoroughly demonstrated that land with 
an average of four inches of water over 
its surface can be drained and cultivated 


so that it will, on staple crops, yield a 
profit of $53 per acre; and that, further- 
more, white men can live and work upon 
such plantations the year round, with the 
best conditions of climate and _ health. 
Furthermore, the Drainage Law, passed, 
by a recent session of the legislature, 
providing for the issuance of bonds by 
drainage districts and for the use of the dis- 
pensary fund, is working to the same end. 

So that in the next few years one 
may expect to see that whole section of 
South Carolina, which has for a long time 
been considered as utterly worthless, 
redeemed and made an attractive place 
for men to live and work in. Vulgariza- 
tion is descending upon Kings Port, as 
Owen Wister sadly observed, but is not 
industrial and social wellbeing partici- 
pated in byan increasing number of people 
of all classes and from all sections and all 
nations better than an aristocracy, exclu- 
sive in its spirit and reactionary in its 
policy? That sucha change is now coming 
in all parts of the South — that all lands 
are becoming fruitful as well as a few 
favored spots, and that all people are 
being brought within the current of the 
world’s activities and within the scope 
of all the best influences of society and 
government — this is surely one of the 
most hopeful, most inspiring, tendencies 
in American life. 

For such material prosperity as I have 
suggested in this article is a prophecy of 
intellectual and moral development as 
well. Sidney Lanier said more than 
thirty years ago: 


A vital revolution in the farming economy 
of the South, if it is actually occurring, is 
necessarily carrying with it all future Southern 
politics, and Southern relations, and Southern 
art, and such an agricultural change is the 
one substantial fact upon which any really New 
South can be predicated. 


The third article will deal with the appli- 
cation of the scientific spirit to Southern 
manufacturers, to the cotton mills, the steel 
business, the turpentine industry, etc., and, by 
concrete stories of the careers of certain men, 
it will tell some of the results which are 
notable national accomplishments. — THE 
EpITors. 





LIT tLe STORES OF BiG SUCCESSES 


WONDER-TALES OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING IN THE SOUTH 


BY 


CLARENCE POE 


(EDITOR OF “‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,”’ RALEIGH, N. C.) 


E TOOK me to his home in 

an automobile (and he has a 

right to run one, for his net 

income in 1910 was $10,000); 

we got out and went into a 

hall lighted by electricity; when I went 

to my room, | found the house fitted with 

an up-to-date system of water-works; and 

there was a typewriter on my friend’s 
desk, and a telephone hung beside it. 

And this man was a farmer and had 

made his money farming! His name is 

W. S. Cobb, County of Robeson, State 

of North Carolina; age, thirty-six. Eigh- 


teen years ago he was an ordinary-looking 
eighteen-year-old Southern farm boy with 
eighty acres of land, two mules, one horse, 


and some one-horse plows and just one 
thing else: plenty of pluck. 

Now he crops goo acres of land, has 27 
horses and mules, besides gasoline engines, 
a shredder, a hay press, a manure spreader, 
a grain drill, a corn binder, a wheat 
binder, harrows, listers, cultivators, and 
the like; his neighbors call him ‘“‘ Senator 
Cobb” (for he is a member of the upper 
house of the general assembly), and he 
expects to sell $80,000 worth of stuff this 
year. 

The explanation is, of course, that Mr. 
Cobb had his eyes open to begin with, 
and he has kept them open ever since. 
He was not content to do things merely 
as his neighbors and as his father and 
grandfather had done them. Some of his 
land was very hard, and he decided that 
he needed a heavy two-horse plow to tear 
up the unmanageable soil. “My neigh- 
bors told me that I would ruin my land,” 
Mr. Cobb told me the other day. They 
thought him “set in his ways” when he 
disregarded their warning; he was, but 
his “ways”’ were ways of progress instead 
of ways of stagnation, as are those of so 


many people who are “set.’”’ He bought a 
two-horse plow, and the local merchant who 
helped him introduce his innovation into 
the community seventeen years ago now 
sells $900 worth of such plows a season. 

And so Cobb went on. He began to 
get the stumps out of the land. Stumps 
use land and pay never a copper in rent, and 
Cobb decided that they had to go. He 
also began to ship truck-crops to Northern 
markets. Deeper plowing, cowpeas, two 
crops a year—all sorts of progressive 
ideas found favor with him. He began to 
make money, and after ten or twelve years 
he felt able to erect a beautiful $10,000 
residence, having, of course, married in the 
meantime a true helpmeet. And now, 
with his land cleared of stumps and put 
in the best condition, which was his first 
great expense, with his house built and 
another tract of land purchased, he is 
planning to put up some _ thoroughly 
modern barns and to take up hog raising 
and cattle raising. He is too long- 
headed not to realize that there is no 
permanently profitable farming without: 
carrying on stock raising in addition to his 
ample supply of work stock and milk cows. 

Mr. Cobb is a fine type of the new busi- 
ness farmer. Freight rates, market con- 
ditions, crop conditions in other sections 
— he has all this information at his fingers’ 
ends. “We'll make good profits on that 
crop,” he said at one place as we rode 
through his trucking lands, “for our 
Jersey compétitors are ten days late.” 
He is as busy in spring with potatoes and 
beans as he is in summer with cantaloupes 
and watermelons, and “when the frost is 
on the pumpkin,” Cobb’s corn is in the 
shock — several thousand bushels of it 
—and no other farm in the community 
is more musical with the songs of dusky 
cotton pickers. Nearly every acre of his 
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land grows two crops a year. The flour- 
ishing young corn and cotton which | saw 
on a recent visit, grew on land from which 
crops of potatoes, peas, and beans had al- 
ready been harvested. Although some 
of his corn land had grown no other crop 
this year, one may say that he will get two 
crops on this land also because he wiil get 
a good harvest of peas along with the corn. 
He is making two crops a year on some 
land which his father thought would not 
grow acrop atall. And all this as a result 
of better methods than people knew about 
in other days. 

In short, Mr. Cobb is a captain of in- 
dustry. During the busiest season more 
than one hundred and fifty hands are em- 
ployed, and all are paid cash, Mr. Cobb 
never being in debt to them nor they 
to him when Saturday sun-down comes. 
He is as surely a captain of industry as the 
cotton manufacturer — with this advan- 
tage on his side that in healthfulness and 
physical development there is no com- 
parison between Mr. Cobb’s laborers and 
those who are cooped up at monotonous 
work in the cotton factory. 

Mr. Cobb is not only a good farmer, 
but he is interested in everything that 
makes for the improvement of farm life 
or for the development of his community. 
He is president of the Robeson County 
Farmers’ Union, and is especially inter- 
ested in agricultural education. In the 
recent general assembly he was the 
leading champion of the Farm Life School 
measure which promises to open the doors 
of opportunity for many boys and girls 
in all sections of the State. 


II 


It is not about Southern men only that 
such stories of success may be told. 
Northerners, too, are beginning to get 
their share of profit and of pleasure by 
applying scientific methods to the lands 
of the South. Take, for instance, the 
case of A. L. French, of R. F. D. 2, 
Byrdville, Va., a “ Yankee’’ who came 
down South and has made good. In fact, 
he has more than made good: a thought- 
ful friend was justified in remarking to me 
a few days ago, “I guess there’s not 
another practical farmer in the South 


better known than French” —or more 
popular, he might have added. 

It was eleven years ago that Mr. French 
sold his Ohio farm for $70 an acre and 
bought a piece of unpromising Piedmont 
dirt near the Virginia-North Carolina 
line, for $12 an acre. “All | had,” he said 
to me, “was $3,000 in cash, a carload of 
stock, two babies, a wife with plenty of 
grit, and a case of tuberculosis for myself. 
In fact, I shouldn’t have left Ohio but 
for the tuberculosis. I paid $1,000 down 
on the 240 acres of $12 land, which left me 
$2,000 free to work with, and | went at it.” 

There were plenty of discouragements 
from the first. Before he left Ohio, a 
great Angus breeder went to see him and 
said, “French, you are a blank fool, going 
to the God-forsakenest country I’ve ever 
seen to sell stock. Why, you’d better 
give your cattle away.” French may 
have thought the same thing sometimes 
after he moved. The land he bought was 
part of a 7,000-acre tract that had been 
skinned by tenant negroes for more than 
half a century, and 75 acres of the 240 
wouldn’t even grow hen’s nest grass. 

“Who is that man?” somebody asked 
when French went to the nearby town the 
first time. 

“Why, that’s the Yankee who has 
bought that poor Bethel place,” was the 
reply. “But he won’t be there long.” 

And when French’s father and mother 
came down two years later, the father 
looked over the farm only to remark to 
the mother: 

“Well, I’d never have thought a child 
of ours would be such a fool!” 

“Two other friends from Ohio came 
down,” he says, ‘‘and gave me that pitying 
smile that hurts worse than a hit in the 
face.” 

But French was no quitter. He began 
fattening the starved hillsides and _bot- 
toms, not with commercial fertilizers, 
but with cow-peas and clover; and he 
set about putting in tile drains. The 
seventy-five acres that wouldn’t make 
poverty grass when he took hold made 
fifty bushels of corn per acre last year, 
and the plantation as a whole makes five 
times as much per acre as when he began 
working on it. 
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Again, French has made a pile of money 
selling stock— Aberdeen Angus cattle. 
He has sold a great many more than the 
big Ohio breeder has sold, who called him 
a fool for thinking such a thing possible, 
and is worth several times as much. In 
fact, he can’t meet the demand, and he 
has quit advertising because orders for 
future delivery exceed his supply. He 
could sell three times as many calves as 
he can raise, and at prices equalling those 
paid in Northern States. When he came, 
there were six beef cattle in the county, 
and now there are 450 in sight of his house. 
He has shipped cattle into ten states, 
shipped the first hogs ever shipped out of 
the county, and he says that he can raise 
both cattle and hogs more cheaply than 
he did in Ohio and that he could do so 
even if land values per acre were the same. 
“I can also raise corn and hay more 
cheaply,” he says. 

Meanwhile, Mr. French has been build- 
ing up his farm. He has refused $16,000 
for land that cost him less than $3,000 
and that could have been bought five 
years before he came for $1,000. All 


his land grows a legume crop — clover or 
peas — sometime during the year; and 
two-fifths of it is growing legumes all the 


year. “That’s the secret,” he will tell 
you, “vegetable matter, humus, in the soil. 
It not only adds fertility but holds fertility, 
as commercial fertilizers alone do not.” 
But what of French the man, for the 
man is always more important than his 
possessions? Upon that point I can say 
that I know few happier, more popular, 
or more useful men. He has almost 
forgotten that a consumptive’s grave once 
menaced him. He and his fourteen-year- 
old boy cultivated fifty acres in corn and 
forty acres in peas this year without help. 
“As for the talk that Southern people 
do not give a hearty welcome to North- 
erners or Westerners, | have found noth- 
ing of it,’ he says, “nor has my wife.” 
And pretty good proof is found in the fact 
that his is a ‘‘close’”’ county politically and 
when his party wanted a popular man to 
nominate for County Commissioner, they 
picked French and elected him. When the 
farmers’ state convention was organized, 
French was about the first man chosen 


to head it. » Whenever farmers’ institutes 
are to be held, the farmers are likely to 
let it be known, “We want French.” 
The Southern farmers don’t care where a 
leader was born. They showed this when 
they gave love and loyalty to the late 
Dr. Knapp such as they have given to few 
native Southerners. If a man doesn’t 
think himself “different,” they will not 
treat him differently. 

“How do farming opportunities North 
and South compare?” I asked Mr. 
French. His reply was: “There is no 
comparison. A man in the South can 
make more money and make it easier. 
My teams work eleven months in the 
year. I get practically twice as much 
out of them, and they keep harder and 
fatter, too. The soil is not naturally 
so rich as Northern soil, but it can be 
built up much faster.” 

Like Mr. Cobb, Mr. French is interested 
not only in a better agriculture, but in 
a better rural civilization. He wants 
especially to increase the efficiency of 
country churches through the concentra- 
tion of effort. 


ITI 


No less interesting than French’s ex- 
perience is the story of a man who gave 
up a good position on a Pittsburg daily 
paper, to try out a farming experiment 
in the sand hills around Southern Pines, 
N. C. His name is Bion H. Butler, and 
his first plan was to have an orchard and 
vineyard. Accordingly several thousand 
trees and. vines were planted, but San José 
scale and grape mildew finally conquered, 
after a long struggle between him and 
them. Then Butler decided to make butter. 

The first lot taken to market was re- 
ceived with some humor and the decided 
assurance that “nobody will buy Southern 
butter.”” But this man who had studied 
production and markets for years, had 
learned that you can sell anything if it 
is worth selling and that you can make 
anything if you know how. So he an- 
nounced that he proposed to make butter 
of the kind that would sell, and that until 
his butter sold no other butter would be 
needed in his market. He proceeded to 
prepare a booklet freely illustrated, telling 
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about butter, its composition, its method 
of production, and showing why butter 
made at Valhalla Farm and sent to market 
the day it was made must be the best 
butter possible to procure in his vicinity. 

The argument was plain, the printing 
was neatly done, the booklets were at- 
tractive, and he filled the town with them. 
The people responded at once. Blotters to 
enclose in an envelope and printed matter 
of other kinds, he has had on hand at all 
times to tell the story of Valhalla Farm but- 
ter, and he has not yet had enough butter 
to supply the demand at the highest prices. 

At Valhalla Farm some things are done 
the left-handed way. For instance, a 
few acres of cotton are planted, not for 
the cotton but for the cottonseed, which 
is the most important cattle feed on the 
place. Cotton is a by-product. Corn 


is raised for the silo, and if grass comes in 
the corn it is not dreaded as an enemy, 
but cut with the rest of the forage for 
cattle feed. A few hogs are kept, not 
for the sake of doing much with the hogs 
but as a means of profitably converting 


the skim milk into something that can be 
utilized. The fundamental idea has been 
to make good things at Valhalla and to 
show the people wherein the goodness 
consists. That is why Valhalla can al- 
ways sell its cream for fifty cents a quart 
and its butter for several cents more than 
other butter brings in the market. 

I wonder if it would be too much of a 
digression if | should pause here to quote 
what Butler said to me the other day when 
] asked him about his change from a 
high-salaried position on a Northern 
newspaper to a beginner’s work on a 
Southern farm? It ought to be interesting 
as showing what can be done when a man 
who is worth while takes hold of Southern 
soil, even in what was once regarded as 
an almost barren belt; for Moore County 
was once thought of but little use except 
to grow longleaf pine and to hold the rest 
of creation together. At any rate, here’s 
what Butler told me: 

“1 do not have as much money annually, 
and | don’t need as much. I have a 
larger house than in the city, no rent to 
pay, no fuel bill, no water tax, no milk 
bill, no meat bill, no vegetable bill, no 


hanging to a strap in a trolley car; for 
we have a surrey, a buggy, and four 
saddles if we want to go into town or 
around the neighborhood. Our eggs are 
fresh, our poultry is not from cold storage; 
when the weather is cold, we go out with 
the wagon to the wood-lot for pine knots 
and oak logs for eight fires, six of them 
in open fireplaces, and we do not care if 
the price of gas is ten dollars a thousand. 

“Then the children are rugged, they 
can ride a horse bareback like an Indian, 
can swim, shoot, walk, and they have 
air that is not thick enough to lean against 
and water that does not have to be 
skimmed and shaken before using. The 
first day my little chaps came to the 
country they were surprised when | told 
them to pick all the flowers they wanted, 
and they asked me if the park police would 
not make them quit. That’s one reason 
I like to live on the farm. It is ours, and 
we may do as we like. 

“Then, too, it is as much of a satis- 
faction to make and sell really gilt-edged 
butter for the highest market price as it 
used to be to se2 my name on the front 
page of the paper at the top of a three- 
column special story. When people will 
pay ten cents a quart for Valhalla Farm 
buttermilk as against five cents for the 
buttermilk from other places, you know 
you are making good.” 

Another saying of Butler’s is worth 
remembering not only by farmers but 
by all sorts and conditions of men: “ Every- 
thing that we send out is expected to 
bring two returns, one in cash and one 
in the friendly confidence of our patrons 
in us and in our products.” 


IV 


No report on the new farming in the 
South would be complete without mention 
of Jerry Moore, the fifteen-year-old South 
Carolina boy, who has gained a national 
reputation by making 228 bushels of corn 
on a single acre last year, the biggest 
vield on record but one. The average 
yield for the United States as a whole is 
twenty-five bushels. Byron never more 
surely “woke up to find himself famous”’ 
than did this fifteen-year-old farm boy as 
a result of his exploit. 
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“No,” said a little chap in a South 
Carolina Sunday school class a few weeks 
ago, “I don’t know anything about 
Jere-miah, but | can tell you all about 
Jerry Moore and his big corn crop.” 

Jerry is only one, although now the most 
famous one, of all the fifty thousand 
Southern farm boys who are at present 
enlisted in corn-club work. 

Nor are the girls neglected. In Jerry’s 
own state a champion of the farm girl has 
arisen in the person of Miss Marie S. Cro- 
mer of Aiken County. She is the organizer 
of the Girls’ Tomato Clubs, a movement 
which within a twelve-month has spread 
into five states and is yet only fairly started. 


IV 


These snapshots have now included 
almost all types of farmers in the South 
except the Negro, and it should not be 
forgotten that he also is profiting by 
the new spirit that is abroad in the 
land. The Negro is nothing if not imita- 
tive, and he has a relative advantage over 
the white man in that, doing his own 


work exclusively, he has reaped all the 
advantages of bigger yields and higher 
prices without suffering any of the dis- 
advantages of higher priced labor. About 
as good a story of successful Negro farm- 
ing as I know is one told by ex-Governor 
Aycock of North Carolina. While 
Governor, he made a trip to his old home 
in Goldsboro and in the course of the visit 
ran across an old Negro, Calvin Brock, 
who had educated himself, learning his 
letters from an alphabet scrawled on a 
pine shingle by a country carpenter, and 
had also acquired considerable possessions 
by his industry and prudence. 

“I’s_ mighty glad to see you, Mr. 
Aycock,” he said, “and mighty glad you 
are Guv’ner of the State.” And then he 
laughed the darkey’s contagious chuckle. 
“As fer me,” he continued, “you know 
I couldn’t affo’d to be Guv’'ner.” 

“Couldn’t afford to be Governor? 
not, Calvin?”’ 

“’Cause you see, sir, | gits more fer my 
strawberries an’ truck than North Calin’y 
pays the Guv’ner for a whole year’s work!”’ 


Why 
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HAVE several hundred letters, some 
from every state in the Union, asking 
about codperation by farmers. 

Scarcely a day passes without one 

such letter or more coming to me. 
Some are from professors and other 
teachers; more are from people in the 
cities who connect the subject with the 
high cost of living; many are from news- 
paper editors; but most are from farmers 
or managers of farmers’ societies. Some 
writers are anxious to know what has been 
done in this and other countries; others 
write to tell of their experiences; others 


are anxious to tell why codperation will 
always fail, or why it will prove to be a 
panacea of all ills economic, social, and 
political; but most of the writers want 
information telling how they may improve 
the conditions of their immediate vicinity. 
Many of these people not only tell of the 
need of codperation but they give in de- 
tail the weaknesses of the present in- 
dustrial system. 

Anyone who does not follow the subject 
will be surprised at the extent of successful 
coéperation among the farmers of the 
United States and the rapidity with which 
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it spreads. The producers are finding out 
in every section of the country that it is 
necessary; and, in every part of the 
country, they are profiting by it. In 
what follows I give a very hasty glance at 
the extent and kind of rural codperative 
effort. 

The greatest activity in the United 
States is shown by the farmers in the 
states of the Northern Mississippi valley. 
In Michigan the grape-growers have 
very efficient associations. _In the grain- 
growing states the farmers own approxi- 
mately 1,600 grain elevators. These range 
in value from $4,000 to $10,000, and every 
one looks after the marketing of approxi- 
mately 150,000 bushels of grain. The 
average number of members is about 125. 
There are, therefore, in this region about 
200,000 codperating farmers; they have 
invested about $15,000,000; and they 
control the sale of nearly 250,c00,000 
bushels of grain. Many of these same 
societies look after the selling of other 
farm products and act as live-stock ship- 
ping associations. They also purchase 
such twine, fuel, fertilizers, and feed as 
the farmers need. 

In these Northern states, too, where 
dairying is important there are now prob- 
ably . 2,000 codperative creameries. 
Minnesota alone has nearly 700. There 
are in the United States probably 4,000 
other creameries. ‘[hese should be owned 
by the farmers, and many more should be 
established. Little Denmark with fewer 
cows than Minnesota has 1,485 codpera- 
tive dairies, according to the last report 
at hand. 

The farmers in these Northern states 
own more than 150 codperative stores; 
and practically all these have sprung up 
during the last five years. I have visited 
many of them which are thoroughly suc- 
cessful. These same farmers have hun- 
dreds of codperative telephone companies 
and farmers’ mutual fire-insurance com- 
panies. The spirit of codperation is 
spreading very rapidly. There is room, 
however, for many times as many organi- 
zations as yet exist, and there is room for 
much improvement in the conduct of 
many of the societies that have already 
been organized. But weare safe in attrib- 


uting a large amount of the prosperity 
of these states to these intelligent organi- 
zations. Certainly most of the progres- 
sive, democratic legislation of the last few 
years is the result of intelligent agitation 
among the farmers. 

States farther west have heard of the 
movement, and codperative organization 
there is well under way. In Colorado 
the Grand Junction fruit growers and those 
in neighboring districts are well organized. 
In Idaho there are a number of successful, 
though small and local fruit growers’ 
marketing societies. In Washington and 
Oregon there are a number of local co- 
Operative marketing associations. A large 
number of these local societies are now 
making the first strong effort to establish 
a central marketing exchange. 

No statement of codperation among 
farmers would be complete without re- 
ferring to the success in California. In 
that state the fruit growers’ exchange 
controls the marketing of probably three- 
fourths of the citrus fruits produced. 
Other smaller organizations control most 
of the remainder. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange is looked upon as the 
most successful farmers’ organization in 
the United States. It is perhaps the 
largest organization at the present time, 
and yet in its present form it is only about 
six years old. The 10,000 members have 
about 300 packing houses and produce 
50,000 carloads of fruit every year. 

The California Fruit Exchange, which 
is very much like the fruit growers’ 
exchange, looks after the marketing of the 
deciduous fruits. It is newer and much 
less important, but it is rapidly demon- 
strating that organization is possible and 
necessary. The recently organized Al- 
mond Growers’ Exchange, with a dozen 
local societies, controls the marketing 
of considerably more than half the al- 
monds produced in the United States. 
The Walnut Growers’ Association, with 
eighteen local societies, controls the market- 
ing of 15,000,000 pounds of walnuts, which 
is probably eighty per cent. of the walnuts 
grown in the United States. In California, 
too, there are about fifty codperative stores, 
as many cooperative creameries, and many 
local societies of less importance. 
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Turning to the Southern states, we find 
one of the strongest and most successful 
farmers’ societies in the United States. 
Some ten years ago, farmers residing in the 
two counties on the east shore of Virginia 
formed a produce exchange which now 
markets nearly all that the farmers in 
these two counties produce. Last year 
that society handled more than 1,000,000 
barrels of Irish potatoes and 800,000 
barrels of sweet potatoes in addition to 
thousands of crates of berries and other 
products. The capitalization is only 
$50,000, divided into shares of $5 each. 
It does a business of approximately 
$2,500,000 a year. Yet it represents prob- 
ably less than 5,000 farmers. Many 
of our states have 200,000 farmers and 
there would be room for forty such 
societies in the average state. Yet not 


a dozen organizations like the produce 
exchange of the eastern shore of Virginia 
can be found in the whole United States. 
The apple growers of Virginia are organ- 
izing and the peach growers of Georgia 
are struggling with their problem. They 
have not yet succeeded in perfecting as 


successful a series of organizations as is 
necessary; and they could learn many 
valuable lessons from the experiences of 
other farmers’ organizations. Last year 
the people in the City of Washington were 
paying exorbitant prices for Georgia 
peaches. I found it difficult to get such 
fruit as | wanted one day in that city, 
but the next day I found, while pass- 
ing through Georgia, that the farmers were 
hauling decayed fruit away from the sta- 
tions. A successful fruit exchange would 


know almost exactly how much fruit. 


could be shipped from day to day, how 
many cars would be needed, what the 
freight rates would be to the different 
markets, how many cars of peaches the 
people in the different cities would need 
from day to day, what outside competition 
would have to be met, and practically 
what prices should be received. That 
same organization could purchase at 
wholesale the crates, the spraying ma- 
terials, and the like, for the members and 
make a considerable saving. 

The citrus fruit producers of Florida 
have studied their problem in the right 


way. The leaders have carefully investi- 
gated the California methods of marketing, 
and during the last two years have been 
trying to apply the same principles. They 
cannot expect to succeed ina day. Many 
mistakes will be made. But, following 
the system which they found in use among 
the fruit growers of California, they are 
on the right track. Fruit growers should 
stick to the organizations and increase 
their membership. It is to the interest 
of all the people of Florida and indeed 
of all consumers of good fruit to help in 
every way possible to reduce the cost of 
fruit by better marketing methods, to 
carry better fruit to the consumers, and 
at the same time to make the growers 
more prosperous by giving them a larger 
share of what the consumer pays. 

There are other smaller societies in the 
Eastern and Southern states, but probably 
not more than one farmer in a thousand 
is yet a member of a successful codperative 
society. If the farmers in these states are 
to become prosperous they must organize. 
They have now before them many good 
illustrations of what is possible. And if 
they do not become more prosperous 
they cannot hope to buy land, build roads, 
build churches and schools, hire efficient 
teachers, and pay fair salaries, and they 
cannot expect to have the facilities in 
their homes which are found in the homes 
of people living in the cities. |] am not 
now speaking of the Southern planters 
with their broad acres of land; | am speak- 
ing of the average farmers. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Coépera- 
tive Union is doing much valuable work 
in the Southern states. It has doubtless 
done more real educational work in teach- 
ing the farmers modern business methods 
during the last five years than any other 
similar organization in the history of the 
South. Many of the principles which 
it advocates might well be taught in the 
schools and colleges. 

There are several hundred organizations 
among the cotton growers which control 
the storing of the cotton. There should 
be several thousand local coéperative 
unions to control the local gins, ware- 
houses, presses, and oil mills. These 
local unions should be organized into 
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larger district and central unions which 
could look after the marketing of the 
products. The time has passed for petty 
jealousies and individual bartering. Busi- 
ness must be done in a business like way. 
It is possible, of course, for many large, 
individual planters to own mills and gins 
themselves, but they should also belong 
to central organizations which could mar- 
ket their products. 

There are in the lower South and in 
Tennessee and Kentucky a number of 
small local societies interested in the 
marketing of vegetables and such products. 
None of these has yet reached a very high 
state of perfection. In Tennessee and 
Kentucky the tobacco growers have been 
struggling for some years to improve their 
conditions. They have made some mis- 
takes. “Night riding’ and “limitation 
of output” — both of these written about 
very much but practised very little — 
were serious errors. These farmers should 
follow the lead of the Southern cotton 
growers. First of all they must own their 
warehouses; and they should control the 


tobacco which they produce until they 


are able to get fair prices for it. If out- 
side organizations are not willing to pay 
satisfactory prices, the farmers’ society 
should, if possible, begin manufacturing 
themselves. 

The rice growers in Louisiana and 
Texas have taken up the new movement. 
The Louisiana organizations, with head- 
quarters at Crowley, have adopted the 
methods of the California fruit growers. 
They advertise rice in the same way as 
the Californians advertise - “sunkist”’ 
oranges. The Texas rice growers have 
not been so successful. They have not 
been willing to stick together in the same 
way. Advertising is necessary and the 
members must work together not only 
to support their present organization but 
to bring in all who are not members. 

In Texas the truck growers along the 
southern border have taken up the co- 
operative movement. In 1905, when they 
produced 500 carloads of onions, their 
system of marketing was no better than 
it had been eight years before when they 
were offering a few hundred crates for sale. 
The present organization was incorporated 


in January, 1906, with a capital of $10,000. 
Shares were to be sold at $1 each, but 
every member was required to buy at 
least five shares. He was required, how- 
ever, to pay only thirty per cent. of his 
subscription at the beginning. Thus any 
farmer could very easily join the organiza- 
tion. Growers of about seventy per cent. 
of the crop for 1906 became members, and 
that year the association marketed 900 
carloads. In 1909 it handled 2,500 car- 
loads with an approximate value of 
$1,500,000. 

There is a.considerable number of 
small codperative societies in New Eng- 
land, but the farmers there have not yet 
succeeded in forming large and successful 
organizations. There is no doubt in my 
mind that many of the deserted farms and 
much of the poor agricultural conditions 
are due to poor organization. The same 
thing is true of the farmers in the other 
North-Atlantic states. There are in parts 
of New York and in Pennsylvania thor- 
oughly successful business societies, but 
they are comparatively few. The grape 
growers in western New York are probably 
the best examples. 

Let us now see what degree of prosperity 
some of these societies enjoy. The Tam- 
arack Coéperative Association of Michigan 
has completed its twentieth year. Mr. 
E. T. Duane, the manager, reports that 
the capital stock paid in is $64,610. On 
February 18, 1911, the twentieth annual 
dividend of $104,821.60 was declared. 
If it had been divided among stockholders 
in proportion to the capital invested, it 
would have amounted to an additional 
dividend of 162 per cent., because the 
regular interest had already been paid 
to stockholders. But this dividend was 
declared on purchases and, since the 
business of the year amounted to 
$866,063.45, a dividend, or rebate, of 
12 per cent. on purchases was declared 
in February. There are about 2,000 
families interested in that society, and the 
average family purchased about $430 worth 
of goods. The rebate of 12 per cent. — 
almost one eighth of the purchase price 
— amounted to $51.60 per family in 
addition to the interest on the money 
invested in a share of stock. Since start- 
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ing business that society has had a total 
business of $8,113,917.85 and has returned 
rebates of $938,033.67 to its members. 
In twenty years these members have 
saved nearly $1,000,000. 

But this is a big company. How about 
small ones and young ones? The Jackson 
County Codperative Company, of Lake- 
field, Minn., has 225 members. Last 
year the sales amounted to $139,230.86, 
or nearly $600 per member. The net 
gain or rebate, was $12,700.21 and mem- 
bers received, as rebate, 10 per cent. on 
all purchases, or about $60 per family, 
after a dividend of 6 per cent. had been 
paid on all capital stock. The company 
gave non-members a rebate of 5 per cent. 
and advised them to join and showed them 
that they could pay for their stock in 
four years by the rebates. A reserve of 
$4,000 is always kept on hand for emer- 
gencies. 

Let us take a still smaller society — the 
Kidder Coéperative Company of Kidder, 
South Dakota. It has only 104 members. 
In 1910 they purchased $34,298.43 from 
their store, or $325 a family. The net 


profit for the year was $5,037.98. After 
all expenses were paid including interest 
at 7 per cent on all capital stock, a rebate 
of 8 per cent to members and 4 per cent. 


to non-members was declared. This 
amounted to $26 per member’s family, 
or one-twelfth of the annual account. 
These are typical cases. Hundreds could 
be cited. 

In the grain business, in which farmers 
now have nearly 2,000 separate elevators 
and many local companies, the same suc- 
cesses are found. The educational and 
social advantages are everywhere notice- 
able, but the money gain “‘sticks out’’clearly 
or the companies would hot last long. 
The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Mar- 
cus, Iowa, has been a success from tke 
beginning. It was organized January 
1888. In order to be on the safe side, a 
surplus of about $9,000 is kept on hand, 
and a dividend of from 20 to 25 per cent. 
is declared every year. In this company 
the surplus is divided among share holders, 
who are farmers. Each member has only 
one vote, no matter how many shares 
he holds, and he must be a farmer who 


sells grain. In addition to the dividend 
each farmer gets better grading, truer 
weights, and better service than formerly. 

The Farmers’ Codéperative Elevator 
Company of Wheaton, Minn., handled 
about 100,000 bushels of grain last year 
and declared a dividend of 4o per cent. 
Two years ago the company at Clinton, 
Minn., declared a dividend of 40 per cent. 
There are many better records than this. 
Hundreds pay 25 per cent. Many pay 
only 6 or 7 per cent., save a large surplus, 
or reserve fund, and then divide all net 
profits in proportion to the amount of 
business done. This is similar to the 
policy among the stores. 

In conclusion then we may say that 
the farmers in all parts of the United 
States are now interested in the movement 
which | have attempted to describe very 
briefly above. More than half a million 
farmers are now receiving valuable ben- 
efits from these codperative societies 
to which they belong. They have been 
forced to organize. They have found 
that it is not enough to pass laws regulat- 
ing other business organizations. They 
have waited in vain for the national, 
state, and local governments and the 
educators to assist in the movement. 
They have made many mistakes and in 
thousands of local districts have gotten 
far behind the procession. 

But we now have illustrations enough 
of what is possible, and of what is being 
done, and of the prosperity which results 
from the success of these local codperative 
societies to pass judgment. 

It is my thorough belief that the time 
has come when the educators of the coun- 
try must select the wheat from the chaff. 
They must acquaint themselves with what 
is being done; they must point out the 
errors and point the way for the 5,000,000 
farmers who have not yet joine any 
active local codperative society. Until 
this is done and until the farmers have 
acted upon the advice which they should 
receive we cannot hope for a prosperous 
agricultural class; and without prosperity 
in the country districts we cannot hope 
for better roads, better churches, better 
schools, rural telephones, better sanitation, 
better education, and better living. 
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HEN Woodrow Wilson 
got off the train at the 
little station in Prince- 
ton, early in September, 
1875, one of 134 new- 
comers, he found himself in a charming 
old town of maples, elms, and catalpas, 


among which stood the college buildings, . 


dating, one of them, back to 1756. Almost 
within view of the metropolis of the 
hemisphere, Princeton, three miles from 
a railway main line, was, as it is still, 
uniquely sequestered, the noise of the 
city’s activities reaching it as a dim echo 
—as the murmur of waves that beat on 
shores scarcely aware of the winds that 
raised them. 

But it was very far from being the 
Princeton of to-day. It was still the 
“College of New Jersey,” commonly 
known as “Princeton College.’”’ The col- 
lege buildings numbered only sixteen; 
Witherspoon Hall was just about to be 
begun. The faculty consisted of twenty- 
seven professors and instructors, seven 
of them Presbyterian ministers. It can 
scarcely be said to have contained any 
great teachers, but there were in it several 
men of considerable force of personality — 
the President, Dr. James McCosh; Profes- 
sors Charles A. Young, the astronomer; 
Cyrus Brackett; John T. Duffield; William 
A. Packard, a cultured latinist; Arnold 
Guyot, the celebrated geologist and geo- 
grapher. President McCosh was in his 
prime, but Professor Guyot was on the 
verge of retirement. Princeton in 1875 


was a good old-fashioned college where a 
man might learn his physics, his logic, his 
moral science, mathematics, “belles let- 
tres,’ astronomy, go on with his Latin and 
Greek, and study the harmony of science 
and revealed religion as well as anywhere. 

The place, full of traditions of the Rev- 
olutionary War, had been a favorite 
resort of Southern students up to 1861. 
The first war had battered the front of 
Old Nassau Hall, and the second had done 
more substantial, if less picturesque dam- 
age in withdrawing from the institution 
a large part of its Southern patronage — 
the South could ill afford to send its young 
men far away to college now. This year, 
indeed, there came twenty men from the 
Southern states. It is remembered that 
some of these youths needed reconstruc- 
tion; one of them needed it badly: Peter 
J. Hamilton of Alabama later developed 
into a man whose career is a credit to his 
native state as well as to his college, but 
he came up to Princeton a rare “fire- 
eater.” In the campaign year of 1876, 
the last in which “the bloody shirt”’ was 
flagrantly waved, Hamilton demonstrated 
hi sentiments by going out into the street 
rather than pass underneath a National 
flag suspended over the sidewalk. The 
action got noised about, and Hamilton 
was waited on at night by a committee 
of students, who pulled him out of bed, 
made him do reverence to the emblem he 
had disdained, and, after sundry hazing 
stunts, wrapped him in the flag and put 
him back to bed. 
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Wilson is remembered in no such way. 
He was known as a Democrat of stout 
opinions from the day he first opened his 
mouth on the campus, but no recollection 
remains of his having displayed any 
sectional passion. A classmate remem- 
bers, however, that on one occasion when a 
group of fellows were talking of the 
misfortunes that follow in the wake of 
war, Wilson, who was in the group, cried 
out, “ You know nothing whatever about 
it!” and with face as white as a sheet of 
paper abruptly left the company. Never- 
theless, one of his nearest friends of that 
day remarks that it was only years after, 
as he was reading a tribute to General Lee 


9? 


in the “History of the American People 
that he first realized the Southern origin 
of his old classmate. 

All testimony goes to indicate that 
“Tom” Wilson immediately took his 
place as a leader in the class. He ap- 
peared as a young fellow of great maturity 
of character, blended with unusual fresh- 
ness of interest in all things pertaining to 
college life. He had the manners of a 
young aristocrat. His speech was cultured. 
He soon won the reputation of already 
wide reading and sound judgment. There 
is abundant evidence that he was, from 
the start, a marked figure among the men 
who now constitute the “famous class 














THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE “‘ PRINCETONIAN ” IN 1878 
ON WHICH WOODROW WILSON (SECOND FROM THE RIGHT SITTING) SERVED AS MANAGING EDITOR 
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of ’79.”’ There have been more famous 
Princeton graduates than these, but there 
has never been a class of so high an average 
of ability. Robert Bridges, one of the 
editors of Scribner's Magazine ; the Rev. 
Dr. A. S. Halsey, Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions; 
Charles A. Talcott, M. C.; Mahlon Pitney, 
Chancellor of the State of New Jersery; 
Robert H. McCarter, Ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral of New Jersey; Edward W. Shel- 
don, President of the United States Trust 
Company; Colonel Edwin A. Stevens of 


among them; he ranked forty-first in the 
class. 

The fact is that this son of clergymen 
and editors hadn’t come to school to pass 
through a standardized curriculum and 
fill his head with the knowledge prescribed 
in a college catalogue. He had come to 
prepare himself for a particular career — 
and before he had been at Princeton three 
months he had finally determined on what 
that career should be. 

The class historian, Harold (‘“Pete’’) 
Godwin, celebrating theadvent in Princeton 








THE FAMOUS CLASS OF ’79, PRINCETON 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1874, WHEN IT ENTERED COLLEGE 


New Jersey; Judge Robert R. Henderson 
of Maryland are only typical members 
of a class of unusual mental capacity. 
Among such men, Wilson from the start 
ranked high. 

Not as a student perhaps. He was 
never a bright particular star in examina- 
tions. Princeton graduated as “honor 
men” such students as had maintained 
throughout their four years’ course an 
average of 90 percent. No less than forty- 
two out of the 122 graduates of *79 were 
“honor men.” Wilson barely got in 


of the members of the class that graduat- 
ed in ’79, declares that on arrival “Tommy 
Wilson rushed to the library and took 
out Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ ” 

To the library Tommy Wilson unques- 
tionably did rush. But not to read of 
pure reason; if ever there were a student 
who demanded facts, concrete subjects, 
applied reason, it was this same Wilson, 
even in his early college days. 

The truth is that, prowling in the alcoves 
of the Chancellor Green Library — new 
then—one day early in the term, the 
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boy stopped at the head of the south stairs, 
where the bound magazines were kept, 
and his hand fell upon a file of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, that ancient and respect- 
able repository of English literature which 
Dr. Samuel Johnson had helped to start, 
away back in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, with his reports of Parliamentary 
debates. When Johnson lay on his death- 
bed, refusing to take “inebriating sub- 
stance” and having the church service 
read to him daily, he declared that his 
only compunction was those Parliamentary 


unworthy successor of Edward Cave) feel- 
ing round for an attractive feature, hit 
upon the idea of resuming the Parliamen- 
tary reports. Accordingly, there began in 
the number for January, 1874, a series 
of articles entitled “Men and Manner 
in Parliament’ by “The Member for 
the Chiltern Hundreds” — the signature 
being an allusion to a Parliamentary 
practice which need not be explained to 
those familiar with English affairs. The 
author was introduced by the editor 
“with particular pride and satisfaction,” 








THE CLASS OF "70, AS IT GRADUATED 
WILSON IS SHOWN SEATED THE SIXTH FROM THE LEFT IN THE BOTTOM ROW WITH HIS HAT IN HIS HAND 


reports. For, of course, they were “fakes” 
ingeniously composed with the aid of 
William Guthrie, a Scotsman, who had a 
way of getting into the House. Never- 
theless the eavesdropper’s meagre recol- 
lections amplified into lengthy speeches 
full of sonorous generalities in the true 
Johnsonian style (the redactor taking 
mighty good care “that the Whig dogs 
should get the worst of it’’), lay at the 
foundation of the prosperity of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Now it happened that in the ’70’s last, 
the editor of the day (himself not an 


“He is, I think, a not altogether unworthy 
successor, after a long interval, of one who 
gave to the readers of this periodical the at 
first unprivileged and now historical 
narratives of the proceedings of Parliament 
some hundred and thirty years ago.” 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson happened to 
pick up this volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and to turn to the pages occu- 
pied by “ Men and Manner in Parliament” 
—and from that moment his life-plan 
was fixed. 

It was an era of brilliant Parliamentary 
history. There were giants in those days: 
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SIR HENRY W. LUCY 


WHOSE “ PARLIAMENTARY MEN AND MANNER ” IN 
THE ““GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” DID AS MUCH AS 
ANY OTHER CIRCUMSTANCE TO MAKE PUBLIC 
LIFE THE PURPOSE OF WILSON’S EXISTENCE 


John Bright, Disrzli, Gladstone, Earl 
Grenville, Vernon Harcourt —the per- 
sonnel of the House of Commons had 
never been more picturesque, the atmos- 
phere more electrical. The ‘Member 
for the Chiltern Hundreds,” in intimate 
daily familiarity with the Parliamentary 
scene and its actors, wrote in a style of 
delicious charm —the leisurely style of 
good-humored banter and elegant trifling, 
his chatter nevertheless affording withal 
a. picture of unsurpassable vividness, 
vivacity, and verity. He made to live 
before the eye the figure of Bright, coming 
into the House with his chiselled and 
polished witticisms in his pocket, ready 
for setting in the framework of a speech; 
of Gladstone, a marvel of verbal resource- 
fulness, bewildering when (as usual) he 
wished to bewilder, clarifying and con- 
vincing when the time for clear statement 
had come; of Disraeli, with his poisoned 
sentences spoken to the accompaniment 
of bodily jerks (supposed to be gestures) 
“ graceful as the waddling of a duck across 
a stubble field.” He drew unforgetable 
pictures of Mr. Lowe, Sir James Elphin- 





ston, “the bo’sun,’”’ Mr. Scoonfield, wit! 
his anecdotes — of scores of others, thei) 
voices, attitudes, their very collars. Saf. 
behind his anonymity, there was no per 
sonality, no measure, no method upo: 
which “the Member for the Chiltern 
Hundreds” hesitated to turn his keen and 
discerning eye. 

It will be news to Mr. Wilson that the 
Gentleman's Magazine contributor was 
Henry W. Lucy, who later created for 
Punch the character of “Toby., M. P.” 
and was knighted by King Edward. It 
should be said, however, that this inimi- 
table Parliamentary reporter has never 
since quite equalled his early performance 
as the anonymous successor of Doctor 
Johnson. 

Nothing could have better served to 
awaken in a young reader a sense of the 
picturesqueness and dramatic interest of 
politics, and Mr. Wilson has said to the 
writer of this biography that no one cir- 
cumstance did more to make public life 
the purpose of his existence, nor more to 
determine the first cast of his political 
ideas. The young man turned back to 

















WOODROW WILSON 


AS A PRINCETON UNDERGRADUATE —A FAIR STU- 
DENT, STANDING 4I IN A CLASS OF 122, MAN- 
AGING EDITOR OF THE COLLEGE PAPER, A 
LEADER IN UNDERGRADUATE ACTIVITIES 
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the first volume of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. Then, going to other sources, he 
took up in earnest the study of English 
political history. He became saturated 
with the spirit of the life and practices 
of the British Parliament; the excitements 
of political life enchanted him; the methods 
of high debate impressed themselves upon 
him, and, of course, the history of Eng- 
land for many years past became as 
familiar to him as that of his own country. 

The Lucy articles could not fail to reveal 





merits of open Parliamentary and private 
committee government — became a theme 
around which Wilson’s mind continued to 
revolve for many years — as we shall see. 

The characteristic thing about Wilson’s 
undergraduate days at Princeton was that 
his work was done in practical indepen- 
dence of the ordinary college routine of 
instruction — at which even in those 
days he was sometimes heard to rail. His 
mind had now settled definitely upon a 
public career—the impulse he had re- 





THE PRINCETON FACULTY DURING WILSON’S TIME 


IT CONSISTED OF TWENTY-SEVEN PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS, SEVEN OF WHOM WERE PRESBY- 
TERIAN MINISTERS, OF WHOM PERHAPS THE BEST KNOWN WERE PRESIDENT MC COSH, 
CHARLES A. YOUNG, THE ASTRONOMER, AND ARNOLD GUYOT, THE GEOLOGIST 


that the business of the British Empire 
was done in public by men who, through 
their talents, had risen to leadership which 
they had to maintain in daily tournaments 
before the whole world. Wilson was 
almost immediately led to contrast the 
British system of government with that 
of America, his conclusion being that the 
dramatic and swiftly responsive English 
system was infinitely the better. 

This subject — the methods of demo- 
cratic government —the comparative 


ceived from the Gentleman's Magazine 
had been decisive. His purpose in 
Princeton was henceforth the clear and 
single one of preparing himself for public 
life. Always he was reading, thinking, and 
writing about government: He was in 
no sense a “dig,’’ and seemed to have no 
particular ambition in the college studies, 
but he devoted every energy to the fur- 
nishing and the training of his mind as 
an authority on government, the history 
of government, and leadership in public 














WHIG HALL 


THE OLD DEBATING SOCIETY (ITs CONSTITUTION 
WAS WRITTEN BY JAMES MADISON) IN WHICH WILSON 
PLAYED AN ACTIVE PART. HE WAS NOT ON ITS DE- 
BATING TEAM FOR THE CHIEF PRIZE, HOWEVER, 
BECAUSE HE REFUSED TO ARGUE FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST FREE TRADE 


life. He began to practice the elective 
system ten years before Princeton did. 
He had an eye keen for what he needed, 
and to its pursuit he gave all his energies. 
There was nothing casual nor accidental 
in his work. His study was bent on govern- 
ment, the history of various attempts 
in it, and the theory of it, and the lives 
of political leaders. To this he added 
assiduous practice in writing and extem- 
poraneous speaking; the seeking for skill 
in expression and readiness in debate. He 


followed this course from the very start 
and kept it up until the day he graduated. 
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intimate classmate, 
Bridges, says of him that his college care: 

was remarkable for the “confident sele:- 
tion” of his work, and his “easy indii- 
ference” to all subjects not directly in line 


His most 


with his purpose. His business in college 
apparently was to train his mind to do 
what he wanted it to do —and what lie 
wanted it to do he knew. He had already 
made himself proficient in stenography, 
finding it of great value in making diges's 
of what he read and quotations which 
would otherwise have occupied him long. 
Princeton was not then remarkable in 
the teaching of English; the head of the 
English Department, Professor Murray, 
was himself a clear writer and speaker, 
but without grace of style and quite 
without ability to teach English. But 
the men trained themselves, in literary 
societies. The body of the students was 
divided into two “Halls,’’ so-called secret 
societies, but really debating clubs — 
the American Whig Society and the Clio- 
sophic Society. Wilson belonged to Whig 
Hall, an organization whose constitution 
had been written by James Madison. 
Here the young man was in his glory. 
He entered eagerly into its traditions and 
became almost immediately one of its 
leading spirits. To reading and writing 
day and night upon his favorite themes 
he began to add practice in elocution. One 
of his classmates troubled with a weak 











THE CHANCELLOR GREEN LIBRARY 





HERE WILSON SPENT MUCH OF HIS TIME READING ABOUT GOVERNMENT OUTSIDE OF THE 


ORDINARY COLLEGE ROUTINE. 


HE BEGAN THE PRACTICE OF THE ELECTIVE 
SYSTEM LONG BEFORE THE COLLEGE ITSELF DID 
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throat, who was sent down to Potter’s 
woods to practice exercises, often saw Wil- 
son in another part of the woods declaim- 
ing from a volume of Burke. On vacations 
he was known to spend a good deal of 
time reading aloud and declaiming in his 
father’s church at Wilmington. Another 
debating society organized by Wilson 
himself, called the Liberal Debating Club, 
was fashioned after the British Parliament, 
a group of the members representing the 
Government, and being obliged to main- 


Burke, Brougham, and Bagehot were his 
great favorites — Burke first of all. From 
Brougham it may be conjectured he ac- 
quired his taste for a finished peroration 
— though the fancy never led him into 
the extravagances of the Irish orator, who 
one day ended a speech with an ecstatic 
prayer, for which he fell on his knees — 
a posture from which his friends dragged 
him in an unseemly struggle, attributing 
his collapse to over-indulgence in the port 
with which he was accustomed to prime 














WITHERSPOON HALL 
WHERE WILSON ROOMED IN PRINCETON, FINISHED WHILE HE WAS IN COLLEGE 


tain the confidence of the Chamber or 
go out of power. 

Wilson does not appear as a great prize- 
winner. His record does not compare 
with that of Elsing, Bridges, or Halsey. 
Elsing was the first freshman speaker, the 
first sophomore orator, the first junior 
orator and winner of the junior debate. 
However, Wilson did score as second 
sophomore orator in the Whig Hall contest 
and was one of the literary men of the 
class, an oration on Cobden and an essay 
on Lord Chatham (the younger Pitt,) 
being especially recorded. Chatham, 


himself. Macauley held the student’s 
attention for a while, but he soon became 
critical of the historian’s overloaded style. 

Connected with the two big prizes of 
the college are two stories which throw 
light upon Wilson’s character as a student. 
The English Literary Prize of $125 his 
classmates thought that Wilson might 
easily win; but when he learned that to 
compete meant to spend time studying 
Ben Jonson and two plays of Shakes- 
peare, he refused to go into it, saying he 
had no time to spare from the reading 
that interested him. 
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The other big prize, that of the Lynde 
Dekate, had been founded the year of 
Wilson’s entrance to college, and he had 
undoubtedly looked forward to winning 
it, throughout his course. The Lynde 
was an extemporaneous discussion par- 
ticipated in by three representatives from 
each of the two Halls. The Halls’ re- 
presentatives were thus chosen: a subject 
was proposed by a committee and candi- 
dates were required to argue on either side 
as was determined by lot. By universal 
consent Wilson was now the star debater 


became Whig Hall’s representative — and 
lost to “Wood” Halsey, Clio’s man — 
who attributes his success to the fact tiat 
an opponent who would have vanquis!ied 
him was over-sensitive. 

It will not be supposed that life was all 
work even for this rather serious-minded 
youth. 

Princeton was famous for the pranks 
of its students. On one occasion, they 
had taken a donkey to the cupola of Nas- 
sau Hall. Every class considered itself 
disgraced unless it had made way with 
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OLD NASSAU 
BUILT BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, NOW, AS IN WILSON’S TIME, THE SENTIMENTAL CENTRE OF PRINCETON 


of the Whig Society. He was quite in a 
class by himself, and there was no doubt 
in anybody’s mind that he would represent 
the Hall and win the prize. The subject 
for the preliminary debate in Whig Hall 
was “Free-Irade versus Protection.” 
Wilson put his hand into the hat and drew 
out a slip which required him to argue 
in favor of “Protection.” He tore up 
the slip and refused to debate. He was 
a convinced and passionate free-trader, 
and nothing under Heaven, he swore, would 
induce him to advance arguments in 
which he did not believe. “Bob” Bridges 


the clapper of the college bell. There was 
a cane-rush between freshmen and sopho- 
mores. The ’78 class wore the mortar- 
board; the ’79’s did not. Wilson ridiculed 
*78’s head-gear. 

Wilson lived first at the house of Mrs. 
Wright. One of his classmates, “Bob” 
McCarter, who also lived at Mrs. Wright’s, 
tells of a certain evening when the two 
were engaged in Wilson’s study in a 
a_ forbidden 


quiet game of euchre, 
pastime in those days. On the table, 
as it happened, lay a Bible. A_ knock 


was heard at the door; McCarter swiftly 
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swept the cards out of sight under the 
table and went to the door. Before 
he opened it, he turned his head for a 
moment, the thought flashing over him 
that the conscientious Wilson might have 
put the cards back in plain view on the 
table, but what he saw was — Wilson 
reading the Bible. 

It was the time of the great popularity 
of “Pinafore” and the strains of Bob 
Up Serenely, My Little Buttercup, and 
What Never? were all the go. Doctor 
Greene of the Princeton Seminary pos- 
sessed a deep, solemn voice. One day in 
chapel he gave out unctuously the hymn 
containing the well-known stanza: 


That soul though all hell should endeavor to 
shake 
I’ll never, no never, no never forsake! 


But the effect was somewhat spoiled by an 
irreverent voice in the rear of the chapel: 
“What! never?” 

Fraternities were not permitted at Prince- 
ton, but the college had plenty of organi- 
zations of every possible variety and 
description — “Cyclops,” “The Potato 
Bugs,” “The Princeton Gas Company.” 
Wilson belonged to none beside the 
“Whig,” his little debating circle, and an 
eating club, whose members called them- 
selves ‘The Alligators.” 

When Witherspoon Hall was finished, 
Wilson moved into it. His room was 7, 
West. At this time, it is recorded that 
he weighed 156 pounds and stood five 
feet eleven. 

While without particular inclination 
or ability in athletics — and while back 
in ’75-79 athletics did not play the part 
in college life that it now plays — Wood- 
row Wilson was a leader in the encourage- 
ment of sports and in ’78-’79 was presi- 
dent of the Athletic Committee, at 
another time of the Baseball Association. 

His classmates and schoolmates concur 
in describing the college lad as a fellow 
of dignity, yet perfectly democratic. The 
picture is that of a youth of unusual mental 
and moral maturity — a well-poised fellow, 
never a roisterer, yet always full of life 
and interested in everything that was 
goingon. He was popular — of that there 
can be no doubt. The young man had a 


certain charm of manner and sweetness 
of soul that forbade anybody’s disliking 
him, although he was generally felt to be 
“‘a little above the crowd.” He never 
belonged to a clique. He was a normal 
college boy, not a prig nor a “dig” nora 
“grind,” but a healthy, hearty, all-round 
chap, interested in everything that was 
going on, mingling with everybody — 
though cherishing some particular friend- 
ships that have endured. 

The years passed. Recitations were 
attended; examinations duly passed. The 
library yielded up its secrets to the mind; 
life in the little commonwealth of young 
men matured the character; intercourse 
with kindred spirits awakened generous 
enthusiasms. In’77 Tom Wilson went on 
the board of editors of the Princetonian, 
the college newspaper, then a bi-weekly. 
In ’78 he became its managing editor. 
Under his management it continued about 
as before — not overwhelmingly interesting 
to the outsider, though here and there is 
discernible a little brightness scarcely to 
be found in earlier issues. Occasionally 
we discover a satirical note like this: 


A literary meeting was held at Dr. McCosh’s 
residence on the evening of the 13th. Mr. 
David Stewart read a paper on Ethics. The 
discussion was interesting. 


A department headed “ Here and There” 
was the Princetonian’s best feature. 
Once in a while its writer broke into 
rhyme — not always so tragically sad as 
this: 

I will work out a rhyme 
If I only have time,” 
Said the man of “Here and There,” 
So he tried for a while: 
Result — a loose pile 
Of his beautiful golden hair. 


During his senior year, Wilson threw 
into the form of a closely reasoned essay 
the chief results of his thinking on the 
subject of the American contrasted with 
the British systems of government. This 
article he sent to what was regarded as the 
most serious magazine then published in 
America, and it was immediately accepted 
for publication. The author was twenty- 
two years old and an undergraduate. 

In the files of the Jnternational 
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Review, issue of August, 1879, may be 
found an article entitled “Cabinet Gov- 
ernment in the United States,” signed by 
Thomas W. Wilson. It was an impeach- 
ment of government by “a legislature 
which is practically irresponsible,” and 
aeplea for a reformed method under which 
Congress should be again made responsible 
and swiftly responsive in some such way 
as is the British Parliament. The author’s 
quarrel is with the practice of doing all 
the important work of Congress in secret 
committees. Secrecy, he says, is the 
atmosphere in which all corruption and 
evil flourishes. “Congress should legislate 
as if in the presence of the whole country, 
in open and free debate.”’ (These words 
were written thirty-two years ago.) He 
attributes the growth of the committee sys- 
tem to the lack of leaders in Congress, and 
his plan for the creation of leaders is that 
of giving cabinet ministers a seat in Con- 
gress. He quotes Chief Justice Story to 
the effect that the heads of departments, 
even if they were not allowed to vote, 
might without danger be admitted to 
participate in Congressional debates. Wil- 
son argues with much ingenuity that the 
method he urges is the ideal one for the 
insuring of a strong Congress and a strong 
cabinet, for securing the attention of the 
country (the possibilities of congressional 
debate and the fall of the cabinet being 
dramatic) and for the insurance of the 
greatest possible amount of publicity. 

With this achievement of breaking into 
a high-class magazine, Woodrow Wilson 
closed his undergraduate days at Prince- 
ton. During his senior year, he had 
concluded that the best path to a public 
career lay through the law. In the autumn, 
therefore, he matriculated in the Law 
Department of the University of Virginia, 
that seat of liberal learning organized 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

At Charlottesville his life was in many 
respects a repetition of that at Princeton. 
Here, too, he immediately took his place 
as a leader. The Law School men were 
in close fellowship with the undergraduates 
of “Virginia.” Study was rather more 
necessary than at Princeton in those days; 
a man had to work to pass his examina- 
tions — these, by the way, were conducted 
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on the “honor plan.” Still, there was a 
gay set as well as a steady set, and Wilson 
had friends among both sets. 

He joined the chapel choir and the Glee 
Club. The latter circle of harmonious 
spirits, directed by Duncan Emmett, 
now and for some years past a practising 
physician of New York City, made serenad- 
ing excursions in the country ’round about, 
two or three times a week, winding up its 
pleasure-imparting career with a Grand 
Concert in the Town Hall. Wilson many 
a night stumbled along the rocky roads 
with his fellow glee-men to arrive at last 
under the balcony of some damsel and lift 
his fine tenor voice in “She sleeps, my 
lady sleeps,’ and “Speed away!” At 
the Grand Concert, which was given on 
the evening of the Final Ball, a brilliant 
audience that crowded the hall beheld 
the prize-orator and prize-writer step 
down to the footlights and render a 
touching tenor solo. Wilson is best re- 
membered as a singer, however, by the 
thrilling effect with which he usually 
achieved the high note near the end of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

At Charlottesville, as at Princeton, 
the student-body was divided into two 
literary and debating societies: the Wash- 
ingtonian and the Jetfersonian—in the com- 
mon tongue, “Wash” and “ Jeff.”” The 
fortunes of each alternately waxed and 
waned; “ Jeff” was the stronger in 1879, 
and Wilson joined it. His talents at once 
won recognition, but he found a competitor 
to respect in another “ Jeff” man, William 
Cabell Bruce, of Charlotte County, Va., 
a young orator of extraordinary ability. 
He was later president of the Maryland 
Senate, and is now president of the Wood- 
row Wilson Association of Maryland. 

The chief annual event at Charlottes- 
ville was a debating contest in the 
Jeffersonian Society, at which two gold 
medals were awarded, one for debating, 
the other for oratorical ability. In the 
contest in which Wilson and Bruce par- 
ticipated, the latter was given the debater’s 
medal, while the orator’s prize went to 
Wilson. The opinion of pretty nearly 
everybody, aside from the judges, was 
that the award should have been reversed. 
Bruce was ornate in style; Wilson simple, 
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direct and logical. The prize “orator” 
could scarcely be prevailed upon by his 
friends to accept an honor which he con- 
ceived so injudiciously bestowed. 

Wilson did .a good deal of writing while 
at Charlottesville, some of it receiving 
publication in the University Magazine, 
and some in The Nation. From the road 
in front of Dawson’s Row, passersby 
would see him sitting at the window 
darkly engaged with an ink-bottle, out 
of which he had conjured, before a year 
was up, the Writer’s Prize. 

The law professors of the University 
of Virginia were Mr. Southall, who held 
the chair of International and Common 
Law — an easy-going and much-beloved 
man; and Dr. John B. Minor — who 
taught everything else in the course, and 
was, in fact, the College of Law. 

Dr. Minor probably influenced Wilson 
more than did any other teacher he 
ever had. He was indeed an able and 
forceful man, a really great teacher, who 
grounded his pupils, beyond all possi- 
bility of ever getting adrift, in the broad 
principles of law. He employed in class 
a text-book which he had himself written 
—or rather revised; for it was frankly 
based on Blackstone as that legal phil- 
osopher’s teaching had application in the 
United States and especially in the state 
of Virginia. Dr. Minor was a man 
of impressive presence and fine face, 
with an aristocratic nose, at the extreme 
tip of which he wore pince-nez, through 
which he glanced at his roll-sheet. He 
used the Socratic method, with more than 
Socratic sternness. He catechised and 
he grilled, but with such effectiveness that, 
though the victim writhed, the class 
meanwhile mentally groaning in sympathy 
— Wilson learned never to forget the 
point to which the professor led him. 
Wilson’s seat was in the front row at the 
Professor’s left hand. So popular, despite 
his severity, were Dr. Minor’s courses, 
that it was a saying at Charlottesville 
that,if Minorwere to announce an “exam” 
at midnight, a man had better be on hand 
at eleven o'clock to be sure of a seat. 

As a young man, Wilson suffered much 
from indigestion — an ill which later he 
entirely outgrew. Just before Christmas, 


1880, he found himself so unwell that he 
left Charlottesville. The next year he 
spent at home in Wilmington, N. C., 
nursing his health and reading. 

In May, 1882, Woodrow Wilson went 
to Atlanta, to enter on the practice of 
law. Atlanta was chosen for this experi- 
ment simply because it was the most 
rapidly growing city of the South. The 
young man knew nobody there. He went 
to live at the boarding-house of Mrs. 
Boylston, born Drayton, and a member 
of that old South Carolina family, on 
Peachtree Street. Here he met another 
young man, like himself a stranger in the 
city, whither he too had come to practice 
law — Edward Ireland Renick. The two 
agreed on a partnership; on mutual 
inquiry, Renick proved to be slightly 
the older, so that the shingle was lettered 
“ Renick & Wilson.”” It was hung out of 
the window of a room on the second 
floor, facing the side street, of the building 
48 Marietta Street. 

Atlanta litigants did not rush en masse 
to 48 Marietta Street. In fact, they 
never came. The brilliant legal victories 
for which, no doubt, Messrs. Renick and 
Wilson were competent were never won. 
Atlanta seemed to prefer lawyers whom it 
had known. 

Wilson’s sole idea had been to use the 
law as a stepping stone to a _ political 
career; most of the public men of the 
South had come from the ranks of the law. 
In eighteen months in Atlanta he learned 
that it was impossible for a man without 
private means to support himself long 
enough in law to get into public life; im- 
possible, certainly, to establish a practice 
without giving up all idea of study and 
writing not strictly connected with the 
profession. The law was a jealous mis- 
tress. He had begun writing a book on 
Congressional Government, and he found 
the work of its composition full of joy. 
With joy he found he could not contem- 
plate years of effort to further the interests 
of clients under the capricious and illogical 
statutes of Georgia, interpreted by a 
Supreme Court whom he could not then 
look up to as masters in the law. 

But the Atlanta experiment was not 
without its great good fortune: 
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During the summer of 1883 Mr. Wilson 
found time to make what turned out to 
be a momentous visit. His old playmate 
and cousin, Jessie Woodrow Bones, with 
whom he had played Indian on the Sand 
Hills near Augusta, was now living in 
Rome, Ga. Mr. Bones had = started 
a branch of his business at Rome, and, 
finding the Georgia town the prettier 
and more agreeable place, had moved his 
family there. To Rome had come also 
another family with whom the Wilsons 
had been intimate in Augusta — the 
Axsons. The Axsons were a Georgia 
low-lands family; the Rev. S. Edward 
Axson’s father was a distinguished clergy- 
man in Savannah, and his wife’s father, 
the Rev. Nathan Hoyt, was long pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Athens, Ga. 

The calls upon his time not being entirely 
occupying, as has been hinted, young 
Wilson went to Rome to see his cousin — 
and stayed to see more of Miss Ellen 
Louise Axson. The meeting was on the 
piazza of the Bones home in East Rome. 
To be accurate, it was not quite the cou- 
ple’s first meeting: he had been a passion- 
ate admirer of the lady when he was a 
boy of seven, and she was a baby. The 
sentiment of those days, beyond the 
recollection of either, revived. He took 
her home that evening —she lived in 
Rome across the river. She must have 
been captivating; for, as he came back 
across the bridge, he clenched his hand and 
took a silent oath that Ellen Louise Axson 
should one day be his wife. 

Which also in due time came to pass. 

They had seen each other eleven times 
before he had persuaded her to say “ Yes.” 
There was no idea of an immediate 
marriage. Already, perceiving that the 
practice of law was not the path for him, 
he had settled upon the plan of going to 
Johns Hopkins University to spend two 
or three years more studying the science 
of government. 

The partnership of Renick & Wilson 
was dissolved. The young man to whom 
the people of Atlanta gave so little encour- 
agement, but who had won what made him 
inestimably happier than anything else 
Georgia could have given him, went north 
in September. About the same time Miss 
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Axson too went to New York to develop 
her already recognized talents in painting, 
as a member of the Art Students’ League. 

The next two years of Woodrow Wilson’s 
life were spent at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as a student of history and political 
economy. The professors who mainly di- 
rected his studies were Doctors Herbert B. 
Adams, historian; and Richard T. Ely 
(now of the University of Wisconsin), 
economist. The chief social life of the 
University (which was a place of graduate 
study chiefly and is without dormitories 
or “college life’) was in the weekly 
seminars, in which perhaps thirty men 
gathered to read and discuss papers under 
the direction of a professor. 

Here Wilson was one of an unusually 
interesting group, which included Albert 
Shaw and E. R. L. Gould, John Franklin 
Jameson, the historian, Arthur Yager, 
now President of Georgetown College, Ky., 
and Thomas Dixon, who writes novels. 
(Dixon was not long at Johns Hopkins). 
Prof. Ely was just back from Europe 
where he had been studying socialism 
and had fallen under the influence of 
certain German “‘socialists of the chair.” 
He gave a course on the history of 
French and German socialism. 

The advantages enjoyed at Johns 
Hopkins by Wilson lay, however, not so 
much in the hearing of lectures as in the 
opportunity of making researches under, 
and working with, Ely and Adams and 
his fellow students. Here he got a valu- 
able impulse in the direction of+the care- 
ful and exact ascertaining of facts. 
Though always priding himself on deal- 
ing with actualities, Wilson was never 
a grubber after facts —and indeed never 
became one, as Jameson, for instance, 
did. But he undoubtedly did get here a 
training that balanced the natural ten- 
dency of his mind to work from within 
outward; and saved him from the conse- 
quences which might have followed the 
ease of expression he had attained. 

He remained two years, the second 
year as holder of the Historical Fellowship. 
The time was brightened by occasional 
visits to New York, and his fiancée; and 
to Philadelphia, where lived an uncle of 
hers whom she sometimes visited. 
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Early in 1885 was completed and pub- 
lished — the result of the suggestion made 
by the perusal of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
gine articles ten years before, and of 
constant thought and study ever since — 
a book, ‘‘Congressional Government. A 
Study of Government by Committee, by 
Woodrow Wilson.” It was the first 
account of the actual working of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; an inspec- 
tion of our government, not as it is theoret- 
ically constituted, but as it actually works. 

The book met with instant success. 
A serious work seldom makes a sensation, 
and that word would be too strong to 
apply to the impression produced by 
“Congressional Government’ but it is 
quite true that it received an enthusiastic 
reception at the hands of all interested in 
public matters. Of its merits it is enough 
to say that Mr. James Bryce, in the preface 
to ‘The American Commonwealth” 


acknowledged his obligation to Woodrow 
Wilson. 

It was a great moment in the life of the 
young man — indeed a great moment for 
two young persons. Success like this 
meant that life was at last to begin. On the 
heels of the fame won by “Congressional 
Government”’ came invitations to several 
college chairs. There was more work still 
to be done for a Ph.D. But the Johns 
Hopkins faculty was to accept the book as 
a doctor’s thesis, and the author accepted 
one of the calls — that from Bryn Mawr, 
which wanted him to come as associate 
in History and Political Economy. 

Woodrow Wilson and Ellen Louise Axson 
were married at her grandfather’s house 
in Savannah, on June 24, 1885. In the 
autumn they came to the pretty Welsh- 
named village on the “Main Line” near 
Philadelphia, and a new chapter of life 
began. 


THE FARMERS ON FARM LIFE 


THE OPINIONS OF THE MEN 


ON THE LAND IN MISSOURI 


BY 
W. L. NELSON 


(ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO THE MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE) 


T IS extremely difficult to get a true in- 

sight into country conditions. Like 

a great peak in the foreground shut- 

ting out from view the real picture 

beyond, some one fact may stand 

forth so prominently in the investigator’s 
mind as to hide all else. 

Sometimes we are given a dark, sordid 
and distorted description of the country. 
The days are long, the work monotonous, 
conveniences few; there is much drudgery 
and discontent, with but little cheer and 
comfort. But now we hear more of the 
farm home with up-to-date water, light, 
and heating systems— modern in every 
respect; of labor-saving devices that have 
done away with drudgery and most of the 
ordinary work; of travel from farm to 
town by automobile, and of life, made up 
mostly of leisure. Both representations 


are, of course, wrong. They represent 
exceptions rather than rules. 

One mistake often made by the student 
of rural life is that of considering country 
people as apart from and differing from 
all others. Another error is in thinking 
of farmer folks not so much as individuals, 
but asaclass It is true that distinctions 
based on wealth are not so marked among 
country people as among the dwellers 
in the cities; for, in the main, the country 
makes neither millionaires nor mendicants 
— just men. 

But most of the literature about the 
country has been written by city people; 
and it is more interesting to know what 
the farmer himself thinks of farm-life. In 
Missouri an investigation was recently 
made which took somewhat the form of a 
farmer folks’ forum. A list of questions 
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was sent to some 500 farmers. The 
replies cover every county in the state, 
a state growing both corn and cotton, 
feeding great numbers of hogs and cattle 
on its 1,000-acre prairie farms, with dairies 
in the Ozark uplands where there were 
formerly free ranges, and intensive farm- 
ing in its reclaimed lowlands, richer than 
the valley of the Nile. 

How does the Missouri farmer see him- 
self? Is he optimist or pessimist? Is he 
mastering his business or is he “loafing on 
the iob?’”’ What is the secret of the state’s 
decrease in rural population during the 
last decade? 

It is very gratifying to note that the 
answers received are not the answers of 
disgruntled men or chronic fault-finders, 
but of thoughtful, intelligent men who see 
many remedies within their own reach. 
More is said of the need of crop rotation, 
soil conservation, better seed and well-bred 
stock than of trusts, combines, and monop- 
olies. There is convincing proof of the 
passing of Populism, meaning by this a 
personal philosophy, not a political party. 
Ranting has given place to reason; the 
talker, to the thinker; the doubter, to 
the doer. 

There is nothing to indicate that many 
Missourians have left the farm because 
of a failure to make money. Abundant 
crops have been garnered. Still the census 
shows that many have left the farm — left 
it despite the “lure of the land” and the 
“call of the country,” of which many have 
spoken and written so eloquently. Why? 

In reply to the question, “What, in 
your opinion, is the greatest need of the 
farmer of to-day, or the greatest problem 
with which he must contend?” One hun- 
dred and eleven out of 440 Missouri 
farmers answered, “Hired help.” Ask 
the average man of family who has left 
the farm why he did so, and the substance 
of his reply is almost sure to be that it was 
because of the scarcity of help. Question 
him more closely and the probability is 
that he will have something to say about 
the “women folks” and how hard it was 
to keep help in the house. When you 
have got these replies you are on bedrock. 
You are at the root of the matter. 

There is no use talking religion to a 


starving man; for what he wants is soup, 
not salvation. Nor is it worth while 
wasting words telling a worn-out country 
woman, without help in the house, of an 
organization for the promotion of culture. 
Her need is not so much for a club as for 
a cook. Given the cook, she will no doubt 
look more favorably upon culture, for 
literature has ever drawn an inspiration 
from the land. 

With the exception of the boys and girls, 
who may have been attracted to the city 
by social or business prospects, or who have 
seen their parents “wearing their lives 
out at work,” as it seemed to them, most 
people who leave the farms and go to town 
do so not so much from choice as from 
what seems to them at least a necessity. 
They may wish for better schools, churches, 
and roads; but, not for these things alone, 
important as they are, do large numbers of 
farmers sell their old homes, leave tried 
and true friends and neighbors and go to 
town. Most of them go only when they 
have made up their minds that they must. 
When the time comes when “the girls” 
are all married and gone, when “mother” 
no longer has the strength of her younger 
days, and when “father” is unable to look 
after the work in the fields — when these 
days come and help can no longer be had 
in the house or on the farm — the old 
home is sold or rented. Then the turn 
is toward town —to town, where there 
will be “less work for the women.” And 
how often does this seem tragedy. After 
years of toil and planning the old folks 
leave the house where they have seen much 
pleasure and some sorrow, the house which 
has come to seem almost a part of them- 
selves. 

That this scarcity of labor is a condition 
and not a theory is shown by replies to the 
following question submitted to 500 wo- 
men whose homes are in rural Missouri: 
“What one change or improvement about 
the farmhouse would, in your opinion, 
be of the greatest benefit to the housewife? 
In other words, what one would you rather 
have?” 

More than 53 per cent. gave it as 
their opinion that the greatest need is 
some system of running water in the house. 
The country housewife sees in a modern 
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water system less need of hired help and a 
greater probability of getting help if there 
be the need of it. Servants, like house- 
wives, are attracted to the town house, 
provided with running water and other 
modern conveniences. 

It is the belief of 95 per cent. of the 
Missouri women already referred to that 
it is now harder to get help in the house 
than it was ten years ago, despite the 
increase in wages of 46 per cent. Wages 
for farm hands show an advance of 41 
per cent. in the last ten years, yet 88 
per cent. of the farmers say that it is harder 
to get help than it was at the beginning 
of the last decade. 

Interesting as these figures are, they 
are less convincing than the letters from 
which they are taken. These letters 
constitute a kind of confidential inter- 
view concerning country life conditions. 
They give more than facts. Some give 


secrets — stories of heart yearnings and 
dreams for the morrow. They prove that 
the farmer has problems, and more, that 
he is studying to master them, just as the 
pioneer mastered the problems of the past. 


Comforts, rather than luxuries, go with 
the land. In Missouri less than one-and- 
one-half per cent. of the farmers own 
automobiles. 

The “modern” home is still rare. 
According to reports made to the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, less than two 
per cent. of the farm homes are provid- 
ed with water systems: less than 3 per 
cent. have furnace or other up-to-date 
heating systems; and less than 4 per 
cent. have gas or other modern lighting 
systems; and Missouri farm homes are 
believed to be far above the average 
throughout the country. As these and 
other improvements come to lighten the 
work of the housewife, and as labor-saving, 
time-saving, and money-saving machinery 
is more generally used, there will be less 
talk of moving totown. Then families will 
retire to the farms instead of from them. 
Despite the unfilled demand for hired 
help both in the field and in the house, the 
country is to-day, more than ever before, 
a good place to live — but not as good as 
It is going to be. With rural mail service 
and country telephones here, and with 


better roads, a necessary aid in the revival 
of the country church and the real rural 
school, the future of country life seems 
full of hope and promise. 

“We are,” in the language of Colonel 
Roosevelt, “turning to a new kind of 
school in the country, which shall teach 
the children as much outdoors as indoors, 
and perhaps more, so that they will pre- 
pare for country life and not mainly for 
life in town.” Such a school lets the boy 
into the secret of the soil and impresses 
him with the fact that it is “not a grave 
where death and quiet reign, but rather a 
birthplace where the cycles of life begin 
anew to run their course over and over 
again.” This new education will not do 
away with work, but it will enable the 
country lad to see more than long and 
countless steps in the plowing, more than 
the mere dropping and covering of seed 
in the planting. 

The new country church, the church of 
to-morrow, will be the social as well as 
the religious centre of the community. 
The pastor will be more than preacher. 
He will be a leader, living not in the city 
but in the country. His home will be a 
rural home, and he will love the land. 
While admonishing men to save their 
souls, he will also seek to impress upon 
them the importance of saving the soil. 
He will help them appreciate the beauties 
of the world about them — their own and 
God’s. 

Near this country church will be a hall, 
or if there is no hall the doors of the house 
of holy worship will not be locked six days 
in the week. Congregational conferences 
and meetings for the upbuilding, beautify- 
ing, and betterment of the community 
will be held, and because of these meetings 
there will be a larger and a fuller farm life. 

So will the all-embracing problem of 
country life be solved by those in sym- 
pathy with it—largely by those who 
derive their living direct from the land. 
Aiding these will be the agricultural 
teacher, not the agitator; the practical 
professor, not the professional politician. 
As the work progresses the country will 
more and more become a good place to 
live but a poor place to leave. Then 
shall men turn from factory to farm. 











NEARLY EIGHTY MILLION ACRES 
AWAITING FARMERS 


THE SWAMP-LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES — THE COST 
OF RECLAIMING THEM AND HOW TO DO IT 


BY 


M. O. LEIGHTON 


(CHIEF HYDROGRAPHER OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY) 


E MAY liken the Amer- 

ican people to the man 

who, having sought in 

vain over all the earth 

for a four-leaf clover, 
returned home to find that prize in 
his own dooryard. In his world-wide 
search for wealth the American has 
failed to appraise great riches that 
lie at his feet. Over these riches mil- 
lions of our people have traveled every 
year, many of them with money in their 
hands to invest or to squander in things 
in other countries. These riches may be 
found in almost every state in the Union. 
They consist of land, the most fertile 
that we have, covered by a disguise of 
water and rank vegetation, and pro- 
tected by mosquitoes, malaria, discomfort, 
and ill-repute. A few foresighted men 
have torn away the mask along the edges, 
have exploited the wealth that lies be- 
neath and have greatly profited thereby. 
For the large part, however, the swamp and 
overflowed lands of the country are as 
devoid of improvement as in the days of 
John Smith and Myles Standish. 

It is not hard to understand why the 
swamp lands should, with here and there 
a limited exception, contain the best 
agricultural soil of the continent. They 
are the catch-basins of all the silt, organic 
débris, fine earth, and every other crop- 
spur that is swept from the lands above 
them. Vegetation grows upon them pro- 
fusely. Year after year the leaves are 
shed, and generation upon generation 
of plant life rises and falls. All are 
intermingled and rotted until each part 
loses its identity, and we have a homo- 
geneous mass of soil, completely fitted to 


produce agricultural wealth. Consider 
for a moment our greatest swamp land 
—the Mississippi Delta. The land in 
that region is the result of collecting the 
choicest materials of a continent, brought 
down by the great river from all parts of 
that enormous basin which it drains. 
Most farmers are proud to own a thorough- 
bred horse. Why should there not be an 
equal pride in thoroughbred lands? 

Our present swamp-land area exceeds 
74,500,000 acres. To appreciate how 
much land this is, compare with it the 
area of the United Kingdom, Italy, Japan, 
France, Germany, or any other princi- 
pality. Suppose such an area of the 
world’s best land were suddenly acquired 
as an outlying possession — how eager 
would be the race to develop and exploit its 
riches! If we measure up all the Philip- 
pine Islands, including those of isolated 
rock and of worthless cover, we shall find 
only 73,000,000 acres. Wise statesmen 
and foresighted business men _ have re- 
garded those islands as worthy of develop- 
ment and defense. But a larger and 
better land has been left undeveloped 
within our borders. The accompanying 
map shows at a glance where this land 
lies. Whatever may be. thought of its 
value, it will surely be admitted that it 
is not a local issue. 

These fertile lands have not remained 
in disguise because swamp reclamation is a 
new and untried thing. The Dutch cre- 
ated a kingdom by diking off the ocean 
and draining the land. Professor Shaler 
wrote that the reclaimed marsh lands of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland aggre- 
gate one-fifth of the present area devoted 
to farming, and that one-twentieth of 
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all the agricultural land of Europe was 
once too wet for cultivation. Great 
areas have been drained in the United 
States, but in comparison with the total 
reclaimable territory they constitute but 
a small proportion. In drainage we are 
several centuries behind the times. 

Our swamp lands do not remain un- 
developed because there are no people to 
occupy them. On the contrary, the de- 
mand for agricultural land is increasing. 
To secure new lands at a low price, our 
own people have been leaving this country 
at a rate somewhat faster than that at 
which the swamp lands could, under good 
administration, be drained for occupancy; 
for 285,000 have migrated to new lands 
in Canada during the last three years. 

The very act of tearing away the mask 
from swamp lands also drives away dis- 
ease. The story of the mosquito, of 
malaria, and of yellow fever is too old to 
require repetition. But let it be said that 


drained swamp land furnishes as healthful 
a place of abode as the land that never 
required drainage. 


To reclaim the swamp land two things 
are necessary: levee construction and in- 
terior drainage. Some wet lands do not 
require levees, but drainage is necessary 
in all cases. Levees are required where 
the lands are periodically covered with 
flood-water that overflows the banks of 
neighboring streams and does not all 
readily return to those streams after the 
floods have subsided, because the drainage 
of such lands is imperfect. Drainage 
canals are requred to remove the overflow 
water and also the water which falls on 
the land as rain or snow. The lower 
Mississippi Valley is an example of ex- 
tensive leveeing. The purpose is plain 
— it merely closes a door against a tres- 
pass. If the door be stout the object is 
accomplished. The drainage process is 
internal. We are always compelled to 
rid swamp lands of surplus water. 

But this process of drainage is not so 
easy as it looks; witness the many fail- 
ures of men who thought that they knew 
how. How large, how deep, how long, how 
close together, and on what slope ditches 
shall be built are engineering problems 
and they have their difficulties. The 


laws of nature also have to be carefully 
regarded. River channels are through 
long ages scoured out to carry a certain 
maximum quantity of water in a certain 
time. This is so because they are in 
the habit of receiving no more than that 
quantity. When occasionally they are 
burdened with more, they spill the surplus 
over their banks. Now in swamp lands 
the rivers are accustomed to receive their 
water slowly. If this were not the case, 
if the water that lies upon or in the earth 
ran quickly into the streams, then the land 
would not be swamp. But by drainage 
this condition of rapid run-off is accom- 
plished. The difficulty is that a river 
into which drains discharge will have 
heavier and more frequent overflows be- 
cause of this drainage and the lands below 
the drained area will suffer. 

Suppose a considerable area of swamp 
land tributary to a certain river is drained. 
It may be too small to affect the river very 
much, but the good results of that drainage 
encourage other land owners to ditch their 
lands, and eventually an area large enough 
to affect the habits of the river will be 
drained. These people will probably en- 
large or straighten the river channel 
where it abuts on their land so that it will 
not overflow. The water runs off until it 
encounters the unimproved channel be- 
low where the lands are not drained. 
The owners of these lands object to the 
deluge. They are asked to join a drainage 
scheme whereby the whole neighborhood 
may profit. Some will; some won't. 
Litigations follow. Thus have arisen the 
drainage district laws of the states, under 
which an obstinate minority can be coerced 
by a progressive majority. 

Follow the matter further. Suppose 
more and more land be drained, and over- 
flow conditions grow worse below. Greater 
and more acrimonious squabbles arise. 
So serious has the situation become in 
Mississippi that there is every reason to 
believe that the law constituting the 
Tallahatchie Drainage District will be 
repealed at the next session of the legis- 
lature. In the meantime all progress is 
stopped by an injunction of the court. 

Suppose that the district squabbles 
are all adjusted; what is to be done when 
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the trouble encounters a state line? Now 
the project has outgrown its state-made 
clothes and has become an_ interstate 
issue. This is not an improbable result. 
Our great swamps are interstate. The 
famous Okeefinokee Swamp in Georgia 
must be drained out through Florida. 
South Carolina can not reclaim the fertile 
bottoms along its Savannah River shore 
without either damaging the Georgia 
side or inducing Georgia to come into the 
scheme. Mississippi people cannot re- 
claim their portion of the Tombigbee 
basin lands without dumping the water 
down on Alabama. The whole Missis- 
sippi Delta will eventually represent one 
great unit drainage problem. Divide it 
up now as we may into districts, they must 
all be codrdinated in the end. Parts of 
five separate states are involved. We 
have the beginnings of an actual-case in 
the St. Francis basin of Missouri and 
Arkansas. The Missouri people have 
drained large areas — the Arkansas people 
have the surplus water to contend with. 

For these reasons the national drainage 
advocates declare that the natural laws 
and necessities governing the drainage of 
swamps cannot be set aside because man 
has set up an artificial boundary which he 
is pleased to call a state line. 

The greater number of drainage propo- 
sitions that have been suggested have been 
conceived in too small a way. Our swamp 
lands will, for the most part, continue to 
be a curse until some authority with a 
broad horizon and long foresight shall 
attack the problem in a grown man’s 
fashion. 

Some of the broader aspects of swamp 
drainage have been briefly reviewed. Let 
us now descend to the individual. Forty 
acres of reclaimed swamp are ample to 
support a family, and this area, or less, 
will eventually be the farm unit in swamp 
countries. The desire of the farmer to 
Possess all the land within sight of his 
roof will pass away. Nothing in all the 
realm of agricultural economics is more 
thoroughly settled than the principle of 
the small farm and intensive cultivation. 
A tract of 74,000,000 acres, divided into 
40-acre farms, means 1,850,000 farms. If 
the average farmer’s family has $350 a 


year to spend, the total annual purchasing 
power of all these would be nearly 
$650,000,000. Ask the merchants and 
manufacturers of the country how they 
would regard a new field of business 
aggregating even half this sum a year? 

Swamp land that will not make a gross 
return of $50 per acre annually is very 
poor. Seventy-four million acres at that 
rate will yield $3,700,000,000. Reduce 
this figure one-half if you please, and what 
an addition we should still have to our 
annual wealth production! The very old 
economic principle holds here — that in- 
creased population with increased pro- 
duction means increased wealth, the bene- 
fits of which can not be confined to any 
one place or to any one class. 

There are some drained lands worth 
$1,000 per acre which, previous to drain- 
age, were worth nothing. Such lands are, 
of course, favorably located with reference 
to market, and their value will increase 
enormously. Other tracts less favorably 
located and poorly served by transporta- 
tion, have increased in value from a 
nominal figure up to $75 an acre. Of 
course this value is preliminary and will 
grow. ® 
On the other hand the cost of drainage 
varies from about $2 to $30 per acre 
with a general average of from $6 to 
$9. Any swamp project, properly served 
by transportation routes, will, if wisely 


' developed and judiciously handled, return 


greater profits on a small initial outlay 
than any other conservative and legiti- 
mate line of business. 

The difficulty is, of course, to convince 
the farmers of this. A special train was 
sent out a few weeks ago by the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley railroads, over the territory served 
by these roads in the states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. This train was operated for 
the purpose of informing the inhabitants 
of that portion of the country concerning 
the possibilities, methods, and results of 
drainage. Among the important points 
that were developed during this trip were 
the following: 

First.— A very large percentage of the 
farmers and merchants in that swamp 
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and overflow country had not, previous to 
the trip of the Reclamation Special, had 
called to their attention the possibilities 
and problems and results of drainage. 

Second.— Those who were informed were 
inclined to be skeptical concerning the 
practicability of drainage on a large scale. 

Third— In those portions in which 
drainage districts had been organized or 
proposed, peculiar ideas abounded con- 
cerning the proper price that should be 
charged for the drainage of lands. 

Fourth.— There was a general lack of 
the “get together” spirit, without which 
no successful community of interest is 
possible. Many a man seemed to be 
actuated by the fear that his neighbor 
would profit more largely from drainage 
than he, and therefore there should be a 
scaling of charges to conform with prospec- 
tive profits. All of these difficulties are 
the result of a lack of mature consideration 
of the drainage problem from the common 
as well as from the individual standpoint. 

The men on the special pointed out that, 
compared with the cost of other works 
of improvement, the cost of drainage is, 
as a rule, ridiculously small. The average 
cast of irrigation in the West, performed 
by the United States, is about $35 per 
acre. On one project the settlers were 
glad to pay $93 per acre. Place this 
beside an average cost of from $6 to $9 per 
acre for drainage and it is clear that a man 
may acquire at least four acres of drainage 
for the cost of one acre of irrigation. 
Expenses of maintenance in drainage 
works are generally less than in irrigation 
works. Drained swamp soil is, except in 
certain unusual and important cases, more 
fertile and enduring than irrigated desert 
soil. 

Consider the enormous success of desert 
irrigation in connection with the fore- 
going statement, and the petty local 
quarrels which are obstructing drainage 
improvements appear wholly indefensible. 
It requires only the use of a little elemen- 
tary arithmetic, combined with a small 
amount of observation, to show that on 
any of our fertile swamp lands like the 
Mississippi Delta, any farmer who cannot 
pay $50 for drainage works and still 
make 100 per cent. profit on the investment 
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is not a good farmer, not a good business 
man, and is an unfit person to own land 
of that character. 

To return to a national point of view — 
every citizen of the United States should 
read the Report on Immigration for 1910, 
published by the Department of the In- 
terior in the Dominion of Canada, and 
especially that part written by Mr. W. ]. 
White, Inspector of United States Agencies 
and press agent. 

Mr. White is the official in charge of 
the nineteen offices established in the 
United States by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to encourage our citizens to move 
across the border. These offices extend 
from Biddeford, Me., to Spokane, Wash. 
They have sub-agencies through which 
the work is carried on in every part of the 
United States “where it is thought ad- 
visable for us to operate.” Mr. White’s 
report has the optimistic tone of a man who 
has been successful in his task. He 
points out the steady increase in American 
emigration, from 2,412 persons in 1897 
to 103,798 in 1910. How many citizens 
know that for fourteen years the Canadian 
Government has been canvassing the 
United States for settlers? The agents 
encounter no dull seasons. They adver- 
tise and bring about personal inquiry and 
correspondence, and, according to Mr. 
White, “the former is never left without 
being fully attended to and the latter 
never allowed-to cease until the corre- 
spondent is placed in possession of all the 
information that it is possible to give. 
‘Follow up’ letters are largely used and 
we have found that sometimes, two 
or three years after the first letter is 
received, a follow-up letter has renewed 
the interest and there has been gained a 
settler and his family for Canada.” To 
quote further from the report of Mr. 
White, “the value of the immigration from 
the United States can scarcely be given 
in figures, although if this were to be con- 
sidered, | believe it would be largely in 
excess of the $95,000,000 placed upon it 
by the Department. | have met many 
cases where the individual took with him 
as much as $40,000 or $50,000, and 


hundreds have gone to Canada whose bank 
account ran well into the thousands.” 
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All this while we have lying idle more 
than 70,000,000 acres of land far superior 
in fertility to that in Canada. Further- 
more, to quote again from Mr. White’s 
report, “these men and their families have 
mostly been taken from the farmers of 
the Central and Western states. They 
come to lands that may be tilled similarly 
to the lands they have worked for years, 
and they go on a Canadian farm educated 
and graduated from a school, the teachings 
of which fit them in every way for their 
larger sphere of operations in Canada.” 

Will the reader please remember that 
Mr. White is not the agent of a land com- 
pany, nor even of a railroad that is en- 
deavoring to secure increased traffic; he is 
the official of a foreign government and evi- 


dently a very able and successful one. He 
is not “gathering in” our indigent, worth- 
less, dependent people, but those “edu- 
cated and graduated from a school, the 
teachings of which fit them in every way for 
their larger sphere of operations in Canada.”’ 

One can not forbear the thought, after 
reading Mr. White’s report, that we as a 
nation will richly deserve our loss so long 
as we make no counter effort and so long 
as we persist in keeping our best land 
unavailable for our own people. Who 
can say that those who have gone to 
Canada would not have taken up our 
swamp lands had they been prepared for 
occupancy? It is probable that the most 
of them would, for the American farmer 
is nowadays looking for the best. 


IOWA’S FARMERS THE RULING CLASS 


FROM PIONEER TO WORLD CITIZEN —THE STORIES OF “‘ TILE’’ JOHNSON AND THE 
RISE OF THE HOUSE OF “CHRIS” 


BY 
JAMES B. WEAVER JR. 


Iowa? Yes 
indeed, but where ‘ shall | 
begin, or within reasonable 
limits cease, for the change 
embraces at once the man, 

the methods, and the environment. 

First as to the man. 

It is well here not to be dogmatic, for 
indeed out of the old farm life comes so 
much of character, so much of elemental 
strength and fineness, as to put our age 
to the test to produce its equal. You 
ask for proof of this? Very well. I do 
not know what your recollections are, but 
it was my good fortune to encounter 
“Uncle Ky.” Of- course his name was 
Malachi and his was the voice that back 
in the late thirties guided the great ox- 
drawn prairie schooner from the woods 
of Ohio to the valley of the Des Moines. 
Two hundred acres came under his sway 
and there he abode sixty-eight years —a 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
running that mysterious gamut of ex- 


ARM changes in 


perience which we term a human life. 
When, after his death, an abstract of 
title was procured on the home farm, it 
contained but one entry — United States 
of America to Malachi Vinson — never a 
deed or mortgage or tax sale or judgment. 

This was the type of man and farm back 
of the present lowa. As for the man 
now, I shall not say that present farm 
conditions make him necessarily a better 
man, but that he is — different. He is, 
like his age, less naive—more self- 
conscious. But, if this is true, he is more 
conscious also of his wide social relation. 
This is not from a higher moral equipment, 
but because he is less isolated — knows 
from reading and travel and a wider range 
of activity more about his wor!d relation 
than did his more obscure predecessor. 
Again, his calling and labor are given 
extended place in newspaper, book, and 
magazine, as a result of which comes a 
keener sense of his vital function in that 
complicated mechanism called civiliza- 
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tion. I go a step farther and maintain 
that, as modern conditions — the tele- 
phone, rural free delivery, interurban rail- 
way, automobile and the like — tend to 
efface the earlier radical distinction be- 
tween urban and country life, so they are 
making to-day of the farmer not a local 
but a national citizen, like his brother in 
the city. It was once inevitable, but it is 
now no longer possible, to isolate the farmer 
and limit his human interests. He is in 
the grasp of the same agencies as are 
molding our common life; and, while he 
differs from his predecessor, he is not 
essentially different from you and me. As 
Kipling says for Tommy Atkins: 

We ain’t no thin red ’eroes, 

An’ we ain’t no blackguards too, 

But single men in barracks 

Most remarkable like you. 

He knows what is going on in the world, 
and he feels about it as you feel. Hardly 
a farm within the state of Iowa, but has 
its magazine and newspaper — not only 
the farming paper, but in increasing 
number the daily from Chicago or the 
nearby city. Out of Des Moines alone 
go every month more than two million 
copies of papers published directly for 
the farmers of Iowa and adjacent states; 
and these papers are by no means limited 
to the discussion of pedigrees, cholera 
cures, and seed-corn specials, but deal 
broadly with all phases of our common 
American life—its problems and _tri- 
umphs, political, social, and mechanical. 
Imagine any one trying to limit the message 
of a man like “Uncle” Henry Wallace, 
editor, philosopher, economist, Bible stu- 
dents and farmer, solely to a discussion of 
the virtues of the latest style of separator 
or the hardy qualities of Hereford cattle! 
Thus the old isolation has vanished with 
the ox-yoke and double-shovel. Is it 
argued that this will mean the absorption 
of the farmer in the high complexity of our 
common life — will tend to his commer- 
cialization? Rather does it mean that 
he is becoming a mixer and must and will 
have his equal place in the organized works 
of altruism that are a distinguishing mark 
of the new spirit abroad in the world — 
or more correctly, of an old spirit more 
widely diffused. 
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In proof that even the outlook of a 
country cross-roads boy may to-day have 
its ample swing, | give a bit of personal 
experience. We were collecting money 
for the sufferers in the Messina disaster. 
Many contributions came by mail. One 
morning, among other mail, I found a 
small, very cheap and plain envelope, much 
begrimed, and addressed in a scrawling, 
boyish hand. Opening the envelope, | 
took out two pieces of cardboard sewed 
together through and through and over 
and over with the greatest care, in that 
bungling manner characteristic of child- 
hood. Tearing off one corner, I poured 
into my hand forty cents in change, three 
dimes and two nickels. Looking again 
into the envelope, | found a letter from the 
country written in pencil in the same 
boyish handwriting, which ran as follows: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find forty cents for 
the Red Cross Society for the victims of the 
Italian earthquake and volcano. Sent by the 
knights of New Chivalry, a boy’s band. 
(Signed) Dae Shaffer, Superintendent, Charles 
Jennings, Treas. Contributions: Charles Jen- 
nings 15 cents, Dae Shaffer 10 cents, Frank 
Ullery 10 cents, Frank Jennings 5 cents. 


These country boys were as alive to the 
Messina disaster as were any in the cities. 

Most of all may the farmer salute as . 
worth all the pains of its birth, hinted at 
now for a full half century, the dawn of 
this day wherein the cumbrous mechanical 
forces of our civilization — the roaring 
train, the wireless tower, the network of 
the telephone, the Hoe press, the postman’s 
cart, and the automobile — make of him 
no longer a thing unto himself, but an 
integral part of our common life, charged 
henceforth, he must understand, with his 
full share of its responsibilities, and heir 
to his full share of its joys. 

In Iowa the revolution has been radical 
and all for the better. First as to area 
handled: The early lowa farmer was 
wholly without facilities for reaching the 
active markets of the world; few or no 
railroads, mills far distant, no elevators, 
no near centres of dense population where 
products were in demand. The writer's 
grandfather drove his hogs on the hoof 
ninety miles to Alexandria, Mo., to mar- 
ket. Sixty to a hundred miles to mill 
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wasacommon condition. In consequence, 
only a limited acreage was put in culti- 
vation, to supply the immediate needs of 
the family. By the slow process of the 
ox-team, or at most, with two.horses, the 
prairie sod was broken. Then came the 
problem of subduing it. This was accom- 
plished in an indifferent manner by the 
old-fashioned harrow. The result bore 
no semblance to the working of the modern 
disc that, with its multiplicity of blades, 
pulverizes the sod, mixing it with the 
under-soil, and, when followed by the 
harrow, makes a perfect seed-bed. Again, 
only the higher knolls were chosen for 
cultivation because of better drainage. 
Thus the fields of even twenty years ago 
were so many islands scattered about 
among the sloughs, indifferently prepared 
and inadequately tilled. Increasing popu- 
lation and advancing values brought home 
to the farmer the inadequacy of this system. 
Then came the craze for drainage. This 


was accelerated by the coming to the state 
of thousands of Illinois farmers who had 
had experience with drainage, and who 
brought to their new homes a passion to 


achieve the same results there. Tiling 
became the dominant topic. The legisla- 
ture took notice and provided the neces- 
sary laws for the establishment of drainage 
districts and the assessment of the land 
to be drained. The result has been start- 
ling. Immense areas have been drained 
in every county where there was much 
flat land. In some of the counties like 
Webster, Calhoun, Hamilton, Boone, and 
Kossuth, these projects, each involving an 
expenditure of from a few thousand to 
several hundred thousand dollars, number 
as high as a hundred and sixty to the 
county, extending in length from a half 
mile up to eight and ten miles, and in 
some counties to a score of miles. In 
Monona County alone one project cost 
more than $700,000. As soon as tile or 
open ditch outlets are thus furnished, the 
farmers may be seen in all directions Jay- 
ing the laterals for the draining of their 
particular ponds. Then follows the break- 
ing of the entire quarter or half section 
from fence to fence, regardless both of 
knoll and old-time pond. Curiously 
enough, this drainage movement has had 


a direct bearing upon the problem of 
keeping the boys upon the farm. I have 
in mind one farmer who was inclined to 
be satisfied with “good enough”’ achieved 
under the old conditions. He told me 
that on one occasion his older son, after a 
half day’s attempt at plowing corn in the 
muck upon the margin of a ten-acre pond 
situated in the centre of a forty-acre field, 
came to the table one noon hour with the 
startling announcement: “Father, that 
pond will be tiled or I quit the farm — 
either the slough goes or | go — take your 
choice.” And the pond “went.” To- 
day that boy riding his gang plow, de- 
scends into the old pond basin that three 
years ago was the habitat of the muskrat, 
with the very satisfying consciousness that 
from its virgin soil, the product of untold 
centuries of accumulation of vegetable 
mould, shall come for each acre eighty to 
one hundred bushels of corn. You cannot 
censure the boy for his demand. Would 
that all farmer fathers were as wise. 

To supply the enormous demand for tile, 
great factories have grown up at Mason 
City, Eldora, Lehigh, Fort Dodge, Boone, 
Des Moines, and a score of other places, 
and their output is hardly to be believed. 
From Mason City alone in 1910 were 
shipped more than 13,000 car-loads of 
tile for farm drainage, and this does not 
include what was hauled locally. From 
one village of but 900 population 4000 
car-loads were sold in 1910, and the 
plants everywhere were in that year 
unable to supply the demand. 

The pioneers in the matter of tiling now 
find great honor. Do you see coming 
down the road that shaggy-bearded, quiet- 
mannered farmer, gentle and slow of 
speech? That is “Tile Johnson” of Dayton 
Township, so called by his neighbors 
because he was a pioneer tiler. Seventy- 
six was the year he came and bought that 
first eighty acres where the new home now 
stands. In the eighties he began tiling. 
The flood years came, prices were high and 
his crops excellent. Then he bought more 
land —then more tiling, and so on, re- 
peating the process until now he owns and 
farms a thousand acres. Step into his 
farm house with me — thirty-six feet by 
fifty-six. There are all the modern con- 
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veniences, from hot water heat to the 
modern bathroom. Off to one side stands 
the cabin of *76. When I spoke slight- 
ingly of it he gently demurred — there was 
the proper sense of values, the old feeling 
for association, the new feeling for comfort. 
By his side about that great farm, works 
and plans the one son — stalwart, in- 
terested, and wholly free from visions of 
“the city.” There, with the house filled 
with young nieces and nephews, this man 
proceeds upon the even tenor of his way 
after the old patriarchal fashion, an object 
lesson to the township. 

The methods which produced lowa’s 
$440,000,000 worth of soil products for 
1910 include, with extended drainage, 
the application of the most modern type 
of farm machinery in every stage of the 
process — the gang plow, the twelve foot 
disc, the twenty foot harrow, the gasolene 
motor, the gas or steam tractor or the six- 
horse team, the husking machine, the 
separator, the binder and header, the 
thresher, the manure spreader, and so on 
down the list. There is hardly a reminder 
of one of the ancient implements common 
thirty years ago. The census of 1910 
shows $95,000,000 invested in lowa in 
farm machinery — an increase of 64 per 
cent. The larger area that may be 
handled by a single farmer with modern 
machinery has a natural and direct re- 
lation to the slight decrease in the number 
of farms, and has in lowa delayed that 
subdivision about which economists are 
so solicitous. It has also tended to limit 
the farmer’s energies to the production 
of grain, hogs, and fat cattle. The state’s 
garden, dairy, and poultry products, 
valued in 1910 at $84,000,000, could be 
multiplied thrice over by a more intensive 
culture — to which the lack of labor is, 
however, at present the greatest deterrent. 
In the great stock staples, hogs, cattle, and 
horses, remarkable advancement has been 
made in numbers, quality, and value. The 
value of lowa’s live stock in 1910 reached 
the enormous sum of $358,000,000. 

Among the most potent influences in 
securing better farming methods are the 
“good seed”? movement; the State Fair; 
the corn, oats and dairy specials; the 
“short course” in agriculture, the work 


of Professor Holden and his associates in 
the institution at Ames. To treat of 
them adequately would require an article 
for each, as- would also the problem of 
increased tenantry and of the “retired 
farmer.” Again Iowa has contributed 
probably more than any other state to the 
purchase of lands elsewhere, a perfectly 
natural result from her wealth and her 
pioneer traditions. This has affected the 
question of labor, which is troublesome here 
as elsewhere; but the improved farming 
methods everywhere in evidence are re- 
flected both in the yield, the appearance 
of the farms, and the steadily advancing 
values. 

In the farm environment also is great 
change. Does the occupant of the city 
flat excuse his purchase of an automobile 
by pleading the necessity of a spin to the 
country after supper for fresh air? The 
lowa farmer is not slow to take the hint. 
With him it is change of scene. Stand 
aside, for here they come every evening 
after supper down ten thousand highways 
— “Bill” at the wheel, and by his side 
“Dad” and “ Mother” and the remaining 
household. No delay for elaborate toilets, 
with shirts open at the throat, bared heads 
and sleeves rolled back, off they go twenty 
to thirty miles, to town and back, for- 
getting for two blissful hours in their 
careening joy-wagon the heat and fatigue 
of the day. There were 28,000 automo- 
biles in lowa on July 1, 1911, the greater 
number owned by the farmer and villager. 
This is five to one as compared with New 
York state on the basis of population. 
Nor are they used only for pleasure. 
Some have adjustable bodies that being 
removed, permit some practical attach- 
ment useful to the farmer. At Audubon 
recently fat hogs were being taken to 
market in this aristocratic fashion. And 
why not, for was not that automobile 
itself converted hams and bacon, the 
sacrificed ancestors of those I saw in the 
crate? 

Now this motor car business has had 
another interesting result. It is uniting 
the town and country in the demand for 
good highways. As long as the farmer 
drove his shaggy-footed Clyde to town 
through the mud he cared little. But 
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THE FIRST HOME OF “‘TILE’’ JOHNSON IN DAYTON TOWNSHIP 


HE INTRODUCED TILE DRAINAGE ON HIS 80 ACRE FARM IN 1876 


now that he is buying motor cars he is 
helping to locate, develop, and advertise 
great intersecting highways by the thou- 
sand, over the state. The matter is thor- 
oughly organized, and will never rest until 


substantial state aid is secured. It is 
surpassed by no single influence in uniting 
city and country. My own opinion is 
that tile drainage is indispensable to good 
country roads. There is not space here 
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THE HOME OF “‘TILE”’ 








JOHNSON IN IQII 


WHEN HIS 80 ACRES HAD INCREASED TO 1000 AND WHEN THE METHOD HE INTRODUCED HAD 
BECOME SO UNIVERSAL THAT GREAT TILE FACTORIES HAVE GROWN UP AT MASON CITY, ELDORA, 
LEHIGH, FORT DODGE, BOONE, DES MOINES, AND A SCORE OF OTHER PLACES TO SUPPLY THE 

DEMAND. FROM MASON CITY ALONE 13,000 CARLOADS OF TILE WERE SHIPPED IN 1910 
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to name all these highways, regularly 
routed, marked, and dragged. Among 
the more noted are: 

1. The River-to-River Road from Daven- 
port to Council Bluffs through Des Moines. 

2. The Transcontinental Route from Clinton 
to Council Bluffs along the Northwestern. 

3. The Hawkeye Highway from Dubuque to 
Sioux City through Waterloo. 

4. The Blue Grass Highway from Burlington 
and Muscatine to Council Bluffs through 
Chariton and Osceola. 

5. The Waubonsie Trail from Keokuk and 
Fort Madison to Nebraska City through 
Centerville, Mt. Ayr and Leon. 








Good land rose to $75, $90, $100, now to 
$125 and $150 and more in many localities. 
Do you ask, will it pay to farm at such 
prices? I can only say to you from long 


experience that the highest offers come® 


from the German or Scandinavian farmer 
just across the fence who has made an 
unqualified success with his existing farm. 
So, there you are; figure it out. 

The interurban has also helped in the 
work of unification. It is distinctly a 
decentralizer, small farms and truck gar- 
dens inevitably following the opening of 





AT THE STATE FAIR 


WHICH, TOGETHER WITH THE WORK OF THE 


““BETTER FARMING TRAINS, THE GOOD SEED 


MOVEMENT, THE “‘ SHORT COURSE” IN AGRICULTURE INAUGURATED BY PROFESSOR HOL- 
DEN AND HIS ASSOCIATES AT THE COLLEGE OF AMES, HELPED MAKE IOWA’S SOIL AND LIVE 
STOCK PRODUCTS REACH THE ENORMOUS TOTAL OF 798 MILLION DOLLARS IN IQIO 


Prior to 1890 lowa farms were slow of 
sale. Then a few Illinois farmers dis- 
covered they could sell their home farms 
for $200 per acre and buy as good or better 
land in lowa at $50 plus the cost of drain- 
age. The migration began and opened the 
eyes of the lowa farmer. He asked himself, 
“Are we to repeat Illinois’ values here?” 
The incomers were also passionate “ tilers.”’ 
That was another hint. Iowa suddenly 
awoke to the consciousness that she was 
in the very heart of the “sure crop” 
country — the only great corn belt upon 
the continent. The inevitable happened. 


these roads. Likewise here are found 
some of the large farms owned and operated 
by the lawyer, the physician, the banker, 
that are a marked and growing feature in 
the development of the state. Such farms 
are found in every county and are usually 
highly cultivated and improved. The late 
Senator Dolliver had one such in Webster 
County, to which he was passionately de- 
voted. Ex-Governor Larrabee owns and 
occupies another near Clermont. Presi- 
dent Brown of the New York Central 
Railroad has a 400 acre stock farm near 
Clarinda; President Trewin of the State 
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Board of Education some 700 acres near 
Independence; Hon. Geo. W. Seevers, 
General Counsel for the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Railroad, a dairy farm near 
Oskaloosa; Hon. H. C. Taylor, a large 
stock farm in Davis County; Mr. J. 
F. Deems, General Superintendent of 
Motive Power of the New York Central 
Railroad, a beautiful farm, “Forestdale,”’ 
in Des Moines County; and so on, every 
county having a number of such “estates” 
that add to the dignity of agriculture as a 
calling. In Sac County is the famous 
Adams farm, 6160 acres in one con- 
tinuous tract, and near Odebolt the Cook 
farm of 3500 acres. These latter are 
‘ of course highly commercialized enter- 
prises that would take a chapter to them- 
selves to fitly describe. 

In line with all this, and to encourage 
the farmer’s pride in his estate, the farm- 
ing organizations secured the passage, the 
past winter, of an act whereby the owner 
may register his farm at the county seat 
by a name of his choosing which the state 
will protect from infringement — all of 
which tends to better improvements, 
better cultivation, and pride of ownership. 

The first factors, still potent in relieving 
the old isolation, were the telephone and 
rural free delivery. They were the 


pioneer influences that have made easier 
all that have followed. Practically th: 
entire state is now covered, serving owne: 
and tenant alike. In short, all these in 
fluences: trolley, automobile, rural mai 

telephone, advanced values, drainage 
etc., are changing the complexion of far: 

life and arousing in the farmer anid 
notably also in the farmer’s wife, the 
normal human pride for better results in 
farming and better appearances and facil- 
ities about the home. The old farmers’ 
institutes are being supplemented here and 
there by the social club. I attended a 
meeting recently of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, an organization solely of farmers’ 
families near Ames. There was a talk 
by the writer in no wise relating to farm- 
ing matters, music and recitations by the 
young folks, ending with light refresh- 
ments; the entire company of farmers, 
their wives and children joining heartily 
in active interest in the whole programme. 
] was met at the train by a farmer with 
his automobile. It was as if the best 
spirit of the town had been carried off 
into the wholesome air of the country. 
There was no suggestion of the old isola- 
tion — a far cry indeed from the days of the 
sod cabin and the stage-coach. 


But one must stop somewhere. Let 
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THE LIVE STOCK IN IOWA IS WORTH MORE THAN 350 MILLION DOLLARS 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED ROAD AND THE REASON FOR ITS END 











““aS LONG AS THE FARMER DROVE HIS SHAGGY FOOTED CLYDE TO TOWN THROUGH THE MUD 


HE CARED LITTLE. 


BUT NOW THAT HE IS BUYING MOTOR CARS BY THE THOUSAND (IN 


PROPORTION TO POPULATION THERE ARE FIVE AUTOMOBILES IN IOWA TO ONE IN NEW YORK), 
HE IS HELPING TO LOCATE, DEVELOP, AND ADVERTISE GREAT INTERSECTING HIGHWAYS” 


me conclude, therefore, with an instance 
of the kind of change of fortune effected 
by rural progress in lowa in scores of 
thousands of homes, as illustrated in the 
true tale of-the rise of the house of Chris. 

Short, thick, curly-haired, and large- 
eyed was Chris. He hailed from Den- 
mark. But there was somehow.a hitch 
in Chris’s connections with the “land of 
opportunity” ; for a year in America found 
Christina and “the three kids” in occu- 
pancy, in 1885, of a decidedly dilapidated 
cellar in Chicago, while Chris sought the 
wherewithal to sustain the family by odd 
jobs hard to find. Meagre as were their 
personal effects, off went one article after 
another in exchange for bread — many a 
day the meal was just one loaf with no 
embellishments. One day an American 
came to Chris promising for three dollars 
to find him work. Little by little the 
pennies were gathered and the sum paid. 
Off went Chris and his new found friend 
in the early morning to the top of a large 
office building where Chris was told to 
await his companion’s return. He waited 
alone — until night! Thus once from 
darkness came light — the bitter knowl- 
edge that he had been defrauded. In des- 


peration he wrote to an old acquaintance 
Two railroad tickets came in the 


in lowa. 





mail and one Chicago basement was for 
rent instanter. The conductor looked at 
Chris, Christina, and the three kids, took 
the two tickets, made the sign of the cross 
and passed on down the aisle. They dis- 
embarked at a little village on the Chicago 
& Northwestern’ Railroad in Boone 
County, moved into the veriest shack, and 
Chris got a job “on the section” at a 
dollar ten perday. Here at least he could 
see the good brown earth and there was no 
Chicago basement air, but the sweet 
breath of the prairie. He had been a 
farmer at home as a boy, and wished to be 
here, but that dream seemed remote of 
realization as he faced life on the section 
in a strange land at a dollar ten per day. 
Then there was the language — a beastly 
language, not to be compared to the 
mellifluous tongue of the homeland. One 
thing — Chris would work. A certain 
housewife who knew him says, too, that 
in those days he never smiled. Come to 
think of it, in like case who would? Exile, 
disappointment, Chicago basement, dollar 
ten per day —the elements that beget 
mirth hardly plentiful, to say the least — 
veritably and justifiably “a melancholy 
Dane.” And still he dreamed of farming. 
This was in 1888. That year a farm in 
my care was involved in litigation that 
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finally ended, and a tenant was desired. 
The aforesaid housewife for whom Chris 
had done odd jobs urged her husband, my 
local representative, to put Chris on the 
farm. The man roared at so absurd a 
suggestion — no tools, no team, no lan- 
guage, no anything. The woman, of 
course, womanlike, insisted; and finally, 
as a kind of joke, Chris was interviewed. 
| happened to be present. Have you ever 
seen Hope take possession of the soul of a 
man and effect its transformation on his 
face? Well, | can tell you it is good to 
look upon. There was some Danish 
jabbering between Chris and a fellow 
countryman, the outcome of which was a 
collection among the Danes whereby 
Chris might assemble in one spot these 
veritable necessities of the farmer: a wife, 
children, an old mare, and a blind mule. 
All were assembled, exactly these things, 
and some borrowed tools, and Chris’s 
barque, long tossed by fate, was at last 
anchored to the black muck of Boone 
County, two miles south of the village. 
Twelve years to a day she lay within that 
harbor. Everything grew — Chris, Chris- 
tina, children, rents, pigs, calves, colts, 
crops, hopes, standing, influence, plans, 
everything — all the product of the crew 
of Chris, Muck & Co. One day in 1900 
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BACON IN THE ROUGH 


ONE MEANS OF TURNING CORN INTO MONEY AT 
A PREMIUM 


a hundred-acre tract right across the road 
to the west was offered for sale. Chris 
bought at $50 per acre, held a “sale,” 
and from the proceeds built a house and 
barn and moved across. No more rent 
for Chris, no more anchoring to another's 
wharf. The whole crew, Chris, Christina, 
and progeny in great number now go 
ashore for good. 


Prosperity inevitably continues. And 











A SHIPMENT OF HOGS 
FROM ONE FARM AT ODEBOLT, IOWA 
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so we find them snugly settled, when one 
day in 1908 comes along the road a drilling 
outfit. Chris’s large eyes open wider than 
ever now. Would he give an option to 
drill and, if found, sell the coal at $50 
per acre? Would her Have his money 
all back and still keep the farm? He most 
certainly would. Result! Four feet of 
coal encountered and Chris pockets his 
five thousand dollars. Maybe it is the 
land of opportunity after all. Who cares 
now for memories of the Chicago base- 
ment? 

The day Chris received his five thousand 
dollars he put it on deposit at the village 





CHRIS, AN EXAMPLE OF THE ELEVA- 
TION OF MEN IN IOWA 
WHO ROSE FROM SECTION HAND IN_ 1885 TO 


RENTER IN 1888, SAVED ENOUGH TO BUY A 
100 ACRE FARM AT $50 AN ACRE IN_ 1900, 
SOLD IT AGAIN FOR $145 AN ACRE IN_ IQIO, 
AND RETIRED TO CULTIVATE INTENSIVELY 25 


ACRES ON THE EDGE OF TOWN 


bank and returned home. As _he ap- 
proached his farm he was in a state of 
perfect, if mystified, content. He has 
sold something, that is certain. The 
certificate of deposit is tangible proof of 
that. And yet, as he drives up the road 
there is the farm —his farm; there is 
Christina feeding the chickens, and there 
are the cattle in the stock field — all his 
and all just as effective as ever. It 
seemed a case of “keep your cake and eat 
it too.” The certificate of deposit is put 
away carefully in the base of the family 
clock and Chris takes a walk around the 
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feed lots just by way of farther assurance. 
Land of opportunity? Surely. 

Land values keep pace with the growth 
of the family and now Chris though no 
taller is immensely rotund, voluble, and 
happy. He is fifty-five years of age. In 
1910 an Illinois farmer comes along and 
wishes to buy his farm, and Chris sells at 
—one hundred and forty-five dollars per 
acre! Fourteen thousand five hundred 
additional to make more secure the foun- 
dations of “The House of Chris!” The 
usual sale notices appear on the telephone 
poles, beginning: “Having Sold My Farm 
] Will Sell the Following Articles,” etc. 
Among the stock at that sale are no re- 
minders of the old mare and the blind mule, 
but scores of head of stock of which any 
man might be proud. 

And now does Chris forget that the soil 
is the source of his independence and 
reverse the current of his life by removing 
to a five-room cottage in the near-by 
village? Not he. At the edge of town 
is a twenty-five acre tract of unsurpassed 
fertility. This he buys, and here he pur- 
sues the traditions of his race — keeping 
close to the earth; and he will bring to 
that twenty-five acre farm the petite cul- 
ture of the old world. The land is tiled, 
the house remodeled, and Chris looks out 
to-day of an evening from his veranda 
directly upon the Chicago & Northwestern 
section, where, in 1888, with pick and 
shovel at a dollar and ten cents per day, 
he struggled with the problem of removing 
Christina and “the kids”’ to the free air of 
an lowa farm. 

Late last fall | passed the door of that 
farm-house one early morning. There | 
saw hanging from the veranda just over 
the entrance a half dozen beautiful and 
perfect ears of corn. And why not? 
Here was the coat of arms of Chris and 
Christina — six golden ears of corn from, 
if not on, a black field of lowa muck. By 
this sign indeed, they have conquered. 
As | think of Chris, meet his cheery face, 
grasp his short, thick hand, and listen to 
his picturesque brogue, as | often do, | am 
delighted for Chris — even a little envious 
as I look at that twenty-five acre tiled 
farm at the margin of the village and 
contemplate the high cost of city living. 








THE HOPE OF THE “LITTLE LANDERS” 


THE STORY OF SAN YSIDRO, CAL., WHERE FAMILIES PROSPER ON TWO 
ACRES AND A QUARTER 


BY 
JOHN L. 


OURTEEN miles south of San 

Diego, Cal., so close to the Mex- 

ican boundary line that bul- 

lets from the rifles of the oppos- 

ing forces fell within the village 

limits during the battle of Tia Juana, 

in May, is the little town of San Ysidro, 

more commonly known as the home of 

the “Little Landers.’’ It is a “back to the 

farm”’ experiment, adapted to the wants 

of people of limited means. It is hoped 

eventually to adapt it to the needs of 
people of no means at all. 

The Little Landers wish to show to 
families with little money and with little 
or no farming experience just how they 
can get to the land without danger of 
going from bad to worse. The corporation 
owns about 400 acres, all of which will be 
sold to persons desirous of engaging in 
truck farming, flower gardening, poultry 
raising, and other occupations adapted 
to just a little land. The price is high, 
judged by land values in many Eastern 
communities, being from $300 to $400 
per acre. There are now forty families 
in the colony, with a total membership of 
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140. The smallest farm consists of a 
quarter of an acre, and the largest of 
seven acres, the average being two-and-a- 
quarter acres. From the experience so 
far gained, most of the colonists now think 
that one, two, or three acres (depending 
upon the size of the family) is sufficient. 
The ideal is just as much land as the family 
can bring under the highest cultivation 
without hiring help. 

The problem of acquiring land is sim- 
plified by the smallness of the acreage 
required, and also by the fact that only 
part of the purchase price need be paid 
in cash. The balance can be made up 
largely from the colonist’s earnings. The 
profits accruing to the corporation are 
used for public improvements, which 
otherwise would have to be provided for 
by taxation. To build a home adapted 
to the kindly climate of southern Cali- 
fornia costs very little. The dwellings 
of some of the Little Landers cost no more 
than $100. Some, whether from choice 
or from necessity, live in tents, the cost 
of which was insignificant. 

Similarly there is no need for a large 
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ONE OF THE MORE ELABORATE HOMES IN SAN 








YSIDRO 


WHICH CONSISTS OF FORTY FAMILIES ALL OF WHOM OWN THEIR SMALL PROPERTY, FROM WHICH THEY 
MAKE AN ADEQUATE LIVING WITH SOMETHING EACH YEAR TO SPARE 


investment in live stock and farm machin- 
ery. The live stock is limited to poultry 
and a cow or a pig or perhaps both. 
The requisite implements are no more 
than a spade, a hoe, a garden rake, and a 
few other inexpensive tools. In the pur- 
chase of supplies and the marketing of 
surplus products, the codperation of the 
colonists eliminates the middleman, with 
his sometimes exorbitant profits, and in- 
Even 


variably disproportionate expenses. 
inexperience constitutes no bar to success. 
The president, the secretary, and other 
officers of the colony are experienced in 
all the mysteries of poultry raising and 


vegetable culture, and count it a pleasure 
as well as a duty to impart instruction to 
new arrivals. At the weekly meetings 
of the colonists, practical questions of 
any kind may be asked; and the knowledge 
and experience of all is at the command 
of each individual. 

The Little Landers have steered clear 
of communal ownership and other fads 
that have wrecked so many experiments 
at social betterment. Every man owns 
his own house, which may be as humble 
or as pretentious as his means and his 
inclination direct. Every man owns his 
own land, plants upon it whatever he 








THE SMALLEST OF THE HOUSES OF THE “LITTLE LANDERS” 
WHICH, OWING TO THE WEATHER CONDITIONS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, CAN BE BUILT VERY 


CHEAPLY, SOME COSTING ONLY $100. 


MANY FAMILIES LIVE IN TENTS 
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pleases, and cultivates it according to 
his knowledge and ability. There are 
no restrictions upon the sale or the dis- 
position of property. 

Some of the Little Landers have been 
at San Ysidro for two years, and 
others for shorter periods. Some families 
have just arrived. All that have been 
established for six months or more are 
making a living, and most of them a better 
living than many a farmer of the East 
and Middle West with 160 acres of land 
or twice that. It is unfortunate that no 
one in the colony has kept an exact ac- 
count of receipts and expenditures. ‘We 
made a living, paid for our improvements, 
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Diego for marketing. It was found that 
sometimes the colonists received thirty-five 
per cent. of the retail prices, sometimes 
twenty-five per cent. and sometimes as low 
as ten per cent. Thena horse and wagon 
were bought, and a man was hired to s:ll 
the products of the colony direct to the 
consumers. When this plan was put into 
practice, the net returns to the colonists 
averaged seventy-five per cent. of the 
retail prices. 

In all this, the one important point is 
that the Little Landers are making a 
living, and a little more. It seems evi- 
dent that what these forty families are 
doing at San Ysidro millions of families 











ONE OF THE 


““FARMS’ 


, 


OF SAN 


YSIDRO 


WHICH VARY IN SIZE FROM ONE QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO SEVEN ACRES, THE IDEAL BEING FOR EACH 
FAMILY TO HAVE JUST AS MUCH LAND AS IT CAN BRING TO THE. HIGHEST STATE 
OF CULTIVATION WITHOUT OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 


and have money in the bank,”’ is the usual 
reply to a request for a statement of the 
profits on a year’s labor. That is satis- 
factory to them, but not to the searcher 
after exact information. Each family 
strives to raise its own food supplies, 
with the exception of wheat, sugar, and 
spices. Grain is purchased for feeding 
to poultry and live stock. Supplies of 
this kind are bought codperatively, in 
car load lots, at minimum prices. For all 
surplus food supplies grown by the colo- 
nists there is a ready market in San Diego. 
In the early days of the colony, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables, and other products 
were sent to commission houses in San 


can doin America. There are exceptional 
people among them; but the most of them 
are average Americans, driven by ill 
health, or by advancing years, or by 


financial reverses, back to the warm 
bosom of Mother Earth. 
Furthermore, each Little Lander is 


his own boss. He reads of the high cost 
of living, the encroachments of predatory 
wealth, tariff agitation, and other issues 
that are vital to nine tenths of the people 
of America with comparative indifference, 
and with growing wonder that his fellow 
citizens of the republic do not follow the 
path he has helped to blaze to industrial 
independence. Every Little Lander has 





























a job, and no man living has power to 
discharge him, even in times of financial 
panic and industrial calamity. In the 
whole community there is not a landlord 
or a tenant, an employer or a hired man. 

The majority of the Little Landers live 
in the village of San Ysidro, raise vege- 
tables, flowers, and poultry upon their 
lots, and cultivate whatever crops they 
desire upon their acres, located within easy 
walking distance. Others have built their 
homes upon their acres. In either case, the 
distance to the social centre of the com- 
munity is so short that all enjoy the ad- 
vantages of both town and country, with 
the inconveniences of neither. The deadly 
isolation of the farm is banished; but the 
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and assembly room, with library, read- 
ing room, and general loafing place. Every 
Monday evening there is a meeting for 
the discussion of topics of interest to 
the colonists. Questions are asked and 
answered, experiences with crops and 
poultry are related; and reports are ren- 
dered by officers and committees. Then 
there are songs and stories, a discussion 
of current events, and a lecture upon some 
educational theme. On Sundays, Rev. 
Josiah Poeton, Secretary and Manager, 
preaches a non-sectarian sermon. He 
is a Congregational minister. He was 
driven by a nervous breakdown from his 
flock in old Vermont. The community 
of Little Landers at San Ysidro was 














THE HOME OF MR. WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


WHO FOUNDED THE COLONY OF THE “LITTLE LANDERS’”’.FOR THE PURPOSE OF HELPING PEOPLE OF 
SMALL MEANS TO A LIFE OF FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 


delights of living close to nature, in the 
open air and sunshine, are preserved. 
They have adopted the initiative, re- 
ferendum, and recall. An irrigation dis- 
trict has been organized in accordance 
with the laws of the state; and bonds to 
the amount of $25,000 will be sold to 
provide an adequate water supply, as the 
community grows in population. A very 
ambitious park system has been laid out. 
In fact, even now, although the village 
is only two years old, the park is a marvel 
of floral wealth and beauty, owing to the 
labors of George P. Hall, President of 
the Little Landers, and formerly Presi- 
dent of the California State Horticultural 
Society. In the park is the club house 


founded by Mr. William E. Smythe, 
the well-known author and journalist. 
Prof. H. Heath Bawden, formerly of 
Vassar College, who is one of the colonists, 
is working to show the possibilities that 
lie unsuspected and undeveloped in an 
acre of land. He aims to develop a one- 
acre garden to the utmost possible limit of 
productivity. He is studying the require- 
ments of each of the important garden 
vegetables in the way of light, heat, mois- 
ture, and chemical constituents of the 
soil. He aims at vegetable perfection, 
and thinks it practicable to produce better 
vegetables and more of them than any one 
has ever produced before. When he has 
finished his experiments he will, as far 
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as possible, reduce the practice of the 
Little Landers to a series of mathematical 
formule, so that any one may know just 
what and how to grow the best vege- 
tables in the largest possible quantities. 

Such colonies may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, provided only that they are es- 
tablished within easy reach of large cities, 
where a practically unlimited market 
may be had for fresh vegetables and 


fruits, poultry products, and other food 
supplies that can be profitably grown by 
hand labor upon small tracts of land. 
The advantage to the cities and to the 
colonists will be reciprocal. The people 


of the cities will get fresh fruits, vegetables, 
eggs and poultry at reasonable prices, 
and the colonists will enjoy the advantage 
of a steady market, at fair prices, for 
everything they can produce. 








RAILROADING KNOWLEDGE TO THE 
FARMERS 


SPECIAL TRAINLOADS OF DEMONSTRATIONS AND EXHIBITS THAT REACH MILLIONS 
OF FARMERS FROM OREGON TO GEORGIA 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


HE railroads have gone into 
a new phase of _ transporta- 
tion — delivering ready-to-use 
knowledge to the farmers — 
and they are carrying it free, 
because for every bit that they de- 
liver into the right hands, a hundredfold 
profit comes back to them in freight. 
There has long been information enough 
at the agricultural colleges and at the 
state and federal departments of agricul- 
ture to increase the crop yields of the 
United States beyond computation. But 
except here and there —in Wisconsin, 
for example —the knowledge did not 


reach the people who could use it. The 
man on the farm maintained the even 
tenor of his ancestral ways. That situa- 
tion gave the railroads an opportunity and 
they have turned their great facilities to 
bringing science to the farm with such 
energy and success that they have become 
one of the chief agencies in the great 
awakening on the land, which is one of the 
most cheerful facts of the times. 

This past summer Kensington, Kas., 
declared a special holiday. The children 
were given the free use of the merry-go- 
‘round. There were two ball games, two 
band concerts, an automobile parade and 
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fireworks. During a part of the day the 
stores were closed: during the remainder 
they sold goods at cut prices. Normally 
Kensington’s population is 600. On the 
special holiday 2,000 people were in town 


— all there to celebrate and profit by the 
arrival of the Wheat Special, the Rock 
Island Railroad’s train loaded with the 
money crop of better farming knowledge. 
It was Kensington’s one chance to get a 


HOW THE FARMERS RECEIVED THE SPECIAL TRAINS 


AT VIRGILINA, VA., AT MACON, MO., 


AND AT LAFOURCHE, LA. 
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THE OREGON SHORT LINE'S BURLEY SPECIAL 


WHICH HELD MEETINGS IN EIGHTY-SIX DIFFERENT TOWNS IN NORTHERN ‘UTAH AND IN THE 
RAPIDLY DEVELOPING IRRIGATION DISTRICTS ALONG THE SNAKE RIVER IN SOUTHERN IDAHO 


large consignment of the profit-making 
information and it took the opportunity. 
This is one of the most hopeful facts of 
the whole situation. The farmers are 
eager for the improvement. The old 
scoffing at book learning and professors 
is fast disappearing. 

Last summer eager audiences all over 
the country listened to the preaching of 
better methods and larger crops. Dozens 
of special trains traveled through the 


agricultural regions disseminating — in- 
formation. The Breakfast Bacon Special 
was run to encourage the lowa farmers 
to raise more hogs to take advantage of 
the high price of bacon. The Cotton Belt 
Route southwest from St. Louis ran the 
“Squeeler Special” to prove to the Arkan- 
sas and Panhandle farmers the money- 
making advantages of blooded hogs over 
the “razor-back”’ variety. Down the 
Mississippi Valley the Illinois Central 














THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL'S RECLAMATION SPECIAL 
ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, LOUISIANA, AND ARKANSAS: ONE OF FIVE SPECIALS SENT OUT BY THIS ROAD 


CRUSADING FOR SWAMP LAND DRAINAGE IN 
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IN A DRY 


ON ONE OF THE MANY AGRICULTURAL TRAINS WHICH ARE 
ARID REGIONS HOW TO COPE WITH THE 


sent the Boll Weevil Special to conduct a 
campaign against that pest. The Harri- 
man lines have six trains operating in 
California every year. This year they 
were visited by more than 75,000 people. 
Better farming specials ran ‘- practically 
every state south of the Ohio and Potomac 
and west of the Missouri. The New York 
Central also had two trains in operation 
in New York. 
Originally 


the railroads, particularly 











IN THE WOMAN’S CAR ON A DEMONSTRATION TRAIN 


FARMING CAR 


TEACHING THE IMMIGRANTS IN THE 
NEW CONDITIONS 


those in the West, bent all their energies 
toward getting settlers— Mr. James J. 
Hill alone among the big figures in the 
railroad world preaching the doctrine of 
better farming methods. The coloniza- 
tion work of the Southern Pacific is a good 
example. Its agents visit the older es- 
tablished farming sections of the country 
looking for settlers for its scantily popu- 
lated lines. It spreads its literature broad- 
cast over the land. In San Francisco it 
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SHIPPED TOUS} ~ 








FROM CORDELE, GA., (UPPER PICTURE) TO REXBURG, IDA. (LOWER PICTURE) 


FROM ONE END OF THE COUNTRY TO THE OTHER EAGER CROWDS AWAITED THE COMING 
OF THE TRAINS THAT BROUGHT BETTER FARMING KNOWLEDGE TO THE MEN ON THE SOIL. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRAINS WERE VISITED BY MORE THAN 76,000 PEOPLE THIS SUMMER. 
(CEE FRISCO’S DAIRY SPECIAL REACHED 44,000 PEOPLE, THE WABASH’S TRAINS 38,000 AND SO 
ON UP AND DOWN THE LAND 
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supports a. magazine with more then 
100,000 -circulation which makes every 
effort to attract American farmers to the 
Far West. It likewise publishes a maga- 
zine in London to attract English and 
Continental emigrants. Lecturers with 
moving pictures travel over the country 
talking of Western opportunities. It co- 
éperates with the boards of trade and 
other organizations along its lines in send- 
‘ing out pamphlets, some of which have 
a circulation of more than 1,000,000 copies. 
As a result of these efforts 652,508 people 
have gone to California on the low-rate 
homeseekers’ tickets of this one railroad 
in the last ten years. 

By similar methods the Rock Island 
lines have taken 370,000 people into the 
Southwest in the last four years. Some 
are Americans, others foreigners who have 
spent a few years in this country, and 
others, foreigners direct from Europe. 
The Frisco Lines, for example, have foreign 
colonies located as follows: 


Knobview, Mo. 
Marshfield, Mo, 
Tontitown, Ark. 
Bolivar, Mo. 
Bricefield, Mo. 
Freistat, Mo. 
Dillon, Mo. 
Swedeborg, Mo. 
Verona, Mo. 

* Brady, Mo. 
German and Swiss Colony, Brandsville, Mo. 


Italian Colony, 


“e sé 


Bohemian 
Polish 
German 
French 
Swedish 


This is the back to the land movement 
in fact. 

But of late the railroads have come to 
realize that there is more tonnage in a 
contented, permanent, and prosperous 
community than there is in mere numbers 
of doubtful sticking capacity. The Rock 
Island’s 370,000 newcomers, for example, 
were confronted with conditions which 
would have been too much for many of 
them if left entirely to their own devices. 
They all, no matter where they were 
from, came. to a “new country” with 
knowledge only of farming in the older 
sections of America, or in Europe. 
Practically none knew anything except 
how to farm in regions having ample 
rainfall. Some came from timbered coun- 
tries; they settled upon prairies. Some 
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were from sections where the land had to be 
drained of water and they came to a sec- 
tion that has no running streams, where 
water flows in the water courses only 
after a summer storm, or a winter thaw. 
Under normal conditions these people 
fared well; they made a living and some 
did even better. But when a lean year 
came —and they are frequent in the 
territory west of the one hundredth 
meredian— they could not meet the 
conditions. Their crops were unsuitable. 
They did not know how to handle the 
soil so as to conserve the scant moisture, 
and they did not know which crops were 
drouth resistant and which were not. 
Their knowledge was inherited from dif- 
ferent conditions and it did not apply. 

The railroad saw in this condition both 
an opportunity and a responsibility, a 
chance to do a good deed that would pay. 
It engaged Professor H. M. Cottrell. of 
the Colorado Agricultural College as 
agricultural commissioner. His instruc- 
tions were to teach these 370,000 and their 
predecessors to succeed. He has been at 
work now for a little more than a year, 
reaching the people chiefly through in- 
stitute trains. Last winter there were 
twelve of them in operation. 

A special draws into a station. Farmers 
are there from all the surrounding country, 
for its arrival has been heralded abroad by 
handbills and in the papers, in some cases 
the townspeople even telephoned the 
farmers and went for them in automobiles. 
In a minute or two the first two cars 
are filled with men, the next two with 
school children, and the fifth with women. 
The lectures begin immediately with 
useful information. These people have 
come to learn, not to be amused. A man 
who has walked fifteen miles to hear an 
hour’s talk and to ask a few questions, as 
one New Mexico farmer did, does not care 
for jokes or oratory. The talks are 
practical and the audiences deeply ap- 
preciative. At many places the scenes 
approach in fervor and enthusiasm the old- 
fashioned religious revivals. After the train 
has gone a car with several experts often 
spends a day at the more important points 
to work the field intensively after the 
farmer’s interest has been keenly aroused. 
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How thoroughly the railroads are con- 
tributing to the great awakening on the 
land can be seen by a glance at their 
activities in the State of Missouri. The 
Frisco’s Dairy and Agricultural Special 
went all across the state by one route and 
returned by another. Its lecturers 
reached 44,473 people. About 9,000 
packages of improved seed corn and 16,000 
packages of cow pea-seed were sold at 
cost by the state authorities who made 
up the corps of lecturers; for most of the 
experts on the agricultural specials are 
members of the faculties of the various 
state agricultural colleges. From this 
train, along with the lecturers, was given 
out information about the Frisco’s offer 
of a fourteen weeks’ scholarship at the 
State College to the winners of the corn 
contests in the forty-five counties through 
which the road runs. 

Further north on the Wabash the “ Jose- 
phine Special,” another train preaching 
good farming and dairying drew large 
crowds at its many stops from Marysville 
in the northwestern corner of the state to 
Jonesburg near the eastern border, then 
as far north as Kirksville on another 
branch, and back almost to Kansas City. 
Nearly 38,000 people came to hear the 
lectures and to see Josephine, the world’s 
champion cow, that formed part of the 
exhibit. The Wabash also gave a $50 
scholarship to the State Agricultural 
College for each of the counties through 
which its lines run. 

At the same time along the lines of the 
Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, and the 
Burlington in Missouri many different 
methods were in operation to spread the 
gospel of better farming. The Burlington 
ran a “‘seed special”’ in Missouri as far 
back as 1904. The Missouri Pacific, in 
common with many other roads carries 
many men engaged in promoting better 
agriculture free of charge. Its agricultural 
department helps the farmers to find 
markets and its freight department has 
made low rates on manure to encourage 
the farmers to build up their soil — and 
to increase the roads’ traffic. 

With the railroads acting as distributing 
agents for farming knowledge, with trains, 
lectures, demonstration farms, farmers’ 
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institutes, literature without end, and with 
many other means, the science of farming 
is within the reach of practically every 
Missourifarmer. Not only that, but when 
75,000 or 80,000 people visit the trains 
and thousands more attend the farmers’ 
institutes it means that they are interested, 
that they want to be shown. 

In other states the railroads are doing 
similar work. The Great Northern con- 
ducts forty-five experiment farms in co- 
operation with the owners in Montana; 
and at Chester it owns and operates a 
farm of its own. From time to time, also, 
it furnishes the newspapers along its lines 
with authoritative articles upon timely 
agricultural subjects. 

Parallel to and south of the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific conducts 
experiment farms (as does, also, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul), runs 
“better farming” trains and maintains 
an active staff of agricultural experts. 
Meeting these efforts, from the south are 
those of the Oregon Short Line and the 
Burlington. So it continues to the south- 
ernmost transcontinentals, the Sante Fé 
and the Southern Pacific. In the Missis- 
sippi Valley the Illinois Central with its 
Reclamation Special and half a dozen 
other trains, and the Harriman roads in 
Louisiana with a special train carry the 
spread of information as far as the old 
South where it is taken up by the rail- 
roads of that section, particularly in 
Georgia, where President Soule of the 
State College has used the trains to 
great advantage. Through Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee the Southern Railway 
in connection with the Office of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture 
has run its Good Roads train. 

This railroad effort is not altruism. The 
more the farmer produces the more the 
railroad hauls to market; and the more 
income he has the more dresses and 
automobiles it hauls to him. It is busi- 
ness — the best kind of business in which 
both parties profit by the transaction. In 
doing this the railroads have, also, done 
the country a great service, for they have 
put a vast amount of much needed knowl- 
edge in the hands of the men on the land. 
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LAST ARTICLE 


THE NATIONAL LEADERS — THE BOSS SYSTEM IN 


UNION POLITICS — THE 


IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


BY 


HENRY WHITE 


(FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR) 


A full and frank account of the way in which the unions fight their battles, of their 
aims and of the means used to gain them has never before been told by one whose 
opportunities for knowing these facts were as good as Mr. White's; for he organized, 


built up, and led the National Garment Workers’ Union. 


His articles are a distinct and 


authoritative addition to the literature of unionism, told in a most interesting way from 
a wealth of personal experience — THE EDITOoRs. 


Y ACTIVITIES as the leader 
of the garment workers 
brought me into close con- 
tact with the leaders in 
other trades. These men, 

the chiefs of the union labor legions, had 
begun to attract the serious interest of 
the nation. Their immense power and 
their influence on the nation’s future was 
becoming recognized. The question of 
the kind of men they were, was asked with 
increasing anxiety. 

In personal qualities they could hardly 
be characterized as a class. They had 
not, as far as I could see, any abilities to 
mark them out from others. They had, 
however, the advantage of rare experience 
in first-hand grappling with the problems 
of capital and labor which gave them a 
bearing, an assurance, and a keenness 
that made them individually formidable. 
What there was common to them was an 
outlook, limited to the union, and an in- 
tense spirit of class militancy. 

Samuel Gompers, the head and recog- 
nized spokesman of union labor, usually 
admonished his colleagues, “Claim every- 
thing, concede nothing. What we do is 
right.” Having had occasion to remon- 
strate with him as to the wisdom of this 
policy, contending that it shook public 
confidence in the responsibility of the 
leaders, he answered, “What outsiders 
think doesn’t matter.’ In his utterances 


this man invariably depicted union labor 
as fighting alone the battle of humanity, 
justice, and progress. 

At public meetings this leader, who 
possessed no mean powers of oratory, was 
never known even in the face of flagrant 
cases of union excesses and of ill advised 
action to acknowledge any base motive 
or mistaken policy on the part of union 
workmen. He could be counted on to 
make a defense where it seemed none 
could be offered. When in New York, 
Sam Parks, a walking delegate of prom- 
inence, was charged with using his office 
to exact tribute from employers, and was 
tried and convicted, there was none more 
vehement in denouncing the prosecution 
of this delegate than Mr. Gompers. The 
delegate ended his career in state’s prison 
and his guilt was afterward generally ad- 
mitted in the labor ranks. 

The other leaders drew their inspiration 
mostly from Mr. Gompers. In_ their 
exaltation of the worker, in their hos- 
tility to capital, and distrust of society, 
they were alike. Differences in economic 
beliefs mattered little. The socialist and 
non socialist in this attitude were in strik- 
ing accord. So extreme was their par- 
tisanship, that often there arose a question 
as to the leaders’ sincerity. Their attitude 
was to me most natural. It was an easy 
one for a leader to cultivate. There was 
more than a grain of justification for it. 
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The laborer is commonly thought to be at 
a disadvantage, and the weight of society 
is presumed to rest heaviest upon him. 
Against this imposition he is compelled 
to struggle. It is a condition that arouses 


on the laborer’s side intense feeling and - 


strong convictions. To the one who 
conceives himself fighting against great 
odds there is only one issue and that his 
own. The leader’s partisanship, too, in 
the union’s early stage had been effective. 
Excessive claims and exaggerated hopes 
had been a great stimulus to organization. 
Where, however, the union has grown toa 
point at which a strong check is needed to 
keep it from going beyond the line of 
prudence this partisanship becomes a 
serious matter. 

That personal expediency has also been 
an element in this partisanship, can hardly 
be doubted. It was the easy road to 
the workers’ favor, and in the leader’s 
struggle for place and power the tempta- 
tion to play upon the members’ weaknesses 
was pretty strong. It is not difficult 
to justify conduct in line with self-interest. 
Privately, the leaders showed little of this 
partisan spirit. They were critical of the 
members, broad in their grasp of business 
conditions and the public wants. The 
capitalists were spoken of as the industrial 
engineers, deserving of their profits as 
wages of risk and enterprise. On the plat- 
form,capitalistswere always oppressors and 
the laborers the only producers of wealth. 

The grievance of the national leaders 
against the courts overshadowed even 
their grievance against capital. The 
courts, it was felt, were an obstacle to be 
overcome before the conquest of capital 
could be consummated. Capital could 
be temporized with, could be made to 
submit to principles however distasteful 
—the closed shop even—it could be 
persuaded to join with the union against 
the consumer; politicians, too, could be 
awed by so potent a voting power as the 
union; but the courts standing upon 
precedent and interpreting rights in the 
light of all the people presented an im- 
passable barrier. The courts indeed re- 
fused to see in the “group rights,” rights 
above the individual person. 

The point of contact with the courts 
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was the injunction. There, the concen- 
trated effort of the leaders was directed. 
The injunction was denounced as an 
usurpation of judicial power and the 
means of striking at union labor through 
the law. “The right arm of capital” the 
injunction was dubbed. The Federation’s 
head, Mr. Gompers, said of it: 

“The issuance of an injunction in labor 
disputes is not based on law but is a species 
of judicial usurpation in the interest of the 
money power, against workmen innocent 
of any unlawful or criminal act. The 
writ of injunction was intended to be 
exercised for the protection of property 
rights only. It must never be 
used to curtail personal rights; it must not 
be used ever to punish crime.” 

In every state legislature, in every 
session of Congress, determined attempts 
were made to secure the abrogation of the 
injunction in labor disputes. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1908 a frenzied 
attempt was made to secure the election 
of the Democratic candidate pledged to 
the union’s injunction plank. The propo- 
sition fared no better at the hands of the 
electorate than in the “capitalistic”’ legis- 
latures. 

The temper of the leaders on the in- 
junction and their habit of mind on legal 
issues may be inferred from this deliberate 
utterance of John Mitchell, a leader much 
in the public mind and having a reputation 
for conservatism: 

“When an injunction whether temporary 
or permanent forbids the doing of a 
thing which is lawful, | believe that it is 
the duty of all patriots and _law- 
abiding citizens, to resist, or at least to 
disregard the injunction. It is better that 
half of the working men of the country 
remain constantly in jail than that trial 
by jury and other inalienable and essential 
rights of the citizens of the United States 
be abridged, impaired, or nullified by in- 
junctions of the courts.” 

What is lawful and what are rights, it 
is seen, are what the leader asserts them to 
be. It is seriously proposed that “law- 
abiding citizens” “resist” or “disregard” 
an order from a court for reasons sufficient 
to the ones against whom it is directed. 
An example of how close to actual sedition 
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union labor would go in opposing the in- 
junction is afforded by this resolution, 
adopted at a recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the highest 
council of union labor, and in anticipation 
of the two decisions of the Federal Supreme 
respecting the 


Court lately rendered, 
boycott: 


When therefore any court assumes powers 
not delegated to it by the constitution, it in- 
vades the rights specifically reserved by the 
document to the States and the people; its 
action becomes void from lack of jurisdiction 
and should not be obeyed. Until some change 
has been secured in the practices of the courts, 
either through Supreme Court decisions or 
legislative enactment, we recommend that 
every answer to a writ of injunction or a cita- 
tion for contempt shall insist upon our con- 
stitutional rights of free speech, free press, 
peaceful association, and freedom from inter- 
ference with our personal rights by the equity 
courts and the denial to assume that anyone 
has a property right in a man, his good will or 
his patronage. 


To give the strongest emphasis to the 
resolution it was adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote. As yet the great labor body 
has evinced no special haste to carry out 
the threat made, though the highest court 
decisions are condemnatory of the prin- 
ciple expounded in the resolution. 

The national leaders set up certain 
principles which they adhered to with 
rigid consistency and with strange indif- 
ference to consequences. Their position 
was clear and positive. This was, first, 
that the worker as an individual had no 
rights save as one of his group; second 
that the group was sovereign over the 
worker. It was in truth substituting 
group rights for individual rights and the 
union for the state. The criticism of 
union policies has been on the grounds of 
the public interest. The union, however, 
recognized no such standard and so was 
never disturbed by this criticism. Said 
Mr. Gompers, in replying recently to the 
declaration of a convention of Methodist 
Episcopal ministers, that it stood for 
Justice for the laborer and without dis- 
crimination as to union affiliation: 

“The condition of justice or injustice 
here has to do with the welfare of a class 
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as a whole. If an individual of a class 
‘seeks the control of his own labor to the 
extent of becoming a strike breaker his 
action is intended by his employer to 
result and sometimes does result in de- 
feating the union. This he has 
no moral right to do. Nor under the 
principle of group justice has he the right 
to take the place of the union man who is 
striving to maintain the objects of labor 
unions, the welfare of a group.” 

It was most natural for organized work- 
men to reach out for the closed shop. If 
the goal of the union, the exclusive em- 
ployment of members, can be had by forc- 
ing the boss at some opportune time to 
enter into an agreement to that end, why 
not? But the proposition was not so 
simple. The boss would only concede 
that condition when overpowered and 
then only to await the chance to strike 
back. What the boss resented most was 
the encroachment upon what he deemed 
his indispensable authority. With the 
closed shop gained the union’s struggle 
had just begun. The struggle indeed was 
transferred to itself, to keep the members 
from taking excessive advantage of their 
position. I found that it was compara- 
tively easy to better conditions when the 
closed shop was not insisted upon and 
that the object of the closed shop could be 
gained in substance by not making an 
issue of it, and by proceeding quietly to 
get the non-members into the fold. For 
many years during the union’s early 
stage it struggled for simple recognition, 
the right of workmen to combine and be 
represented in treating with the employer. 
During that long period while it was 
weakest the union managed to hold its 
ground and make headway without shop 
monopoly. The mistake of the leaders 
was, as | argued in my official paper, in 
presuming that the convenience of the 
union was the public’s concern and that it 
would in consequence overlook the dangers 
inherent in the closed shop; that the 
closed shop embodied a revolutionary 
principle which industry was far from 
accepting as yet. Besides | declared the 
issue provoked an organized hostility 
to union labor that jeopardized its exis- 
tence. The union was not treated as a 
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collection of laborers seeking to make the 
best terms for themselves, but a combina- 
tion to seize the employer by the throat. 

My attitude for the open shop provoked 
strong dissent from union leaders who 
warned me against my views. When my 
associates on the executive board of the 
body of which I was the head decided 
upon a far reaching strike for the closed 
shop, | found it inconsistent for me to 
retain my office and so retired. 

That the closed shop and coerced mem- 
berships are not essential to union success 
is shown by the splendid examples of the 
railway unions. These unions are ano- 
malies in unionism. They have succeeded 
phenomenally along lines declared im- 
practical by the labor chiefs. The railway 
unions have made membership absolutely 
voluntary, the members working side by 
side with non-members and in the best 
spirit. Still these unions have managed 
to enroll the great mass of railway workers. 
They have, moreover, made it good policy 
for the companies to treat with them and 
have succeeded again where other unions 
have conspicuously failed —in settling 
disputes by arbitration. A_ refreshing 
example of this was offered within the 
year past, when the wage disputes on the 
leading Eastern systems was adjusted by 
submission to third parties and with the 
result of a uniform increase in pay which 
brought the standard up to the rate pre- 
vailing in other parts of the country. 

This achievement was made possible 
by the elimination of the issue which had 
rendered all attempts at arbitration else- 
where futile— the closed shop and all 
questions of union authority. This was 
accomplished at a time when nation wide 
strikes were thought unavoidable. One 
strike did occur and that on the leading 
Canadian line, but again arbitration in- 
tervened and an adjustment was reached. 

The railway unionists are not free from 
the criticism of unionists generally. They 
have been accused of treating lightly 
their responsibility as employees in a vital 
public service, of having pressed their 
advantage unduly in seeking concessions; 
but they stand conspicuously free from 
criticism in the essential respect of violat- 
ing individual rights and public sentiment. 


But the issues arising from the question 
of rights, have long been settled in the 
public mind and the judiciary has taken 
a positive and perhaps an irrevocable 
stand. The unions too will continue to 
assert their claims. These issues may be 
important as they disclose the viewpoint 
of the union leaders and the temper of 
union labor. They are important also as 
they indicate the consequences of union 
dominance. What is of graver moment 
at present is union labor’s issue with the 
courts in the matter of strike violence. 
Here the issue is a concrete one, with no 
room for academic difference. Does union 
labor stand for violence, does it really 
seek its ends by methods of terrorism? 

The record of crimes committed during 
labor troubles and imputed to union labor 
is startling. In the one industry of iron 
moulding the published compilation of 
the National Founders Association shows 
more than 400 affidavits and statements 
reciting murders, assaults, and coercions 
during disputes from the years 1904 to 
1907 inclusive. In the teamsters’ strike 
in Chicago, in 1905, twenty-one non-union 
men were killed and 1011 persons were seri- 
ously injured. The mining strikes in the 
Rocky Mountain region during 1903-1904 
will be long remembered for their sanguin- 
ary character. The remarkable series of 
explosions in the iron construction trades 
against open shop jobs and the amazing 
developments are sufficiently familiar. 

The historic Anthracite Strike Commis- 
sion of 1902 comprising men of un- 
questioned honor and impartiality, whose 
selection by President Roosevelt was 
approved by the union heads, found in its 
investigation that, “the strike was char- 
acterized by riot and bloodshed culmin- 
ating in three murders, unprovoked, save 
by the fact that two of the victims were 
asserting their right to work, and another 
as an officer of the law was performing 
his duty in attempting to preserve the 
peace. Men who chose to be impartial 
or who remained at work were assailed 
and threatened and their families terror- 
ized or intimidated. In several instances 


the houses of such workmen were dyna- 
mited or assaulted and the lives of un- 
offending women and children were put 
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in jeopardy. The practices we are con- 
demning would be outside the pale of 
civilized warfare.” 

The immense body of miners did nothing 
to vindicate itself from the serious in- 
dictment of the Anthracite Commission, 
though presided over at the time by Mr. 
Mitchell who was foremost in avowing 
his devotion to lawful methods. “Unions 
that can’t win by peaceful means should be 
defeated,”” was his familiar declaration. 

A singular thing about the union officials 
was that, while protesting their peaceful 
intentions, they would at the same time 
assail bitterly public officials for activity 
in putting down disorder. The enmity of 
the unions followed Grover Cleveland to 
the grave because of his single act while 
President in sending troops to quell the 
menacing riots attending the Pullman rail- 
way strike of 1894. Governor Harmon 
of Ohio had to meet the opposition of the 
unions of the state when a candidate for 
reélection last fall, because of his efforts 
to put down rioting during the street car 
strike in Columbus. The harshest epithet 


applied to President Taft is that he is 
the “Father of the Injunction.” 


When I remonstrated with leaders on 
the inconsistency of this attitude, they 
evasively answered that the soldiers or 
special police, brought to the scene of a 
strike, tended to “overawe”’ the strikers 
and provoke trouble. When pressed on 
this point and asked how this could be if 
the strikers were peacefully bent, they 
replied with astonishing frankness that 
the presence of soldiers and police tended 
to encourage “scabism” by the protection 
given the “scabs.” Then I observed that 
the union could not win on its merits, and 
they, with equal frankness, answered that 
capital would be too strong for labor in 
the existing stage of the movement if the 
“fear of God” was no timplanted in would- 
be “scabs.” I then suggested that, if 
force was really necessary to uphold 
unionism and if it was desirable that it 
be so upheld, they would do well to make 
the union more effective in that respect; 
the reply was that it was up to each union 
todo what was best, and the leaders need 
not bother how it was done. 

The great cloak strike in New York last 
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summer was marked by great turbulence. 
The employers appealed to the District 
Attorney but without result. The Grand 
Jury was appealed to next and a long list 
of assaults some culminating in death was 
submitted. An application in the mean- 
time had been made to Justice Goff for an 
injunction. The Justice in granting a very 
sweeping order, restraining especially de- 
monstrations of large crowds before the 
shops where resumption of work was at- 
tempted, cited that agents, attorneys and 
bondsmen were stationed by the union at 
the Police courts for the benefit of arrested 
unionists. This legal protection of mem- 
bers, charged with attacking non-unionists, 
was a common practice of labor unions. 
It mattered not what the nature of the 
crimes charged, or how patent the unionist’s 
guilt so long as the acts were for the “ good 
of the cause.” 

Political influence was brought to bear 
also in behalf of union offenders. 1 was 
often importuned by labor men to see 
this or that political leader regarding 
some follower who was “in bad.” The 
readiness of the political leaders to “please 
labor” was inspiring. The growth and 
aggressiveness of the unions had made 
their impression on political managers, 
and the union leaders despite their public. 
denunciations of “capitalistic parties” 
were not loath to improve on the oppor- 
tunity. From my experience in handling 
large strikes, | found a marked reluctance 
of the police and local magistrates in 
arresting and punishing strikers—activity 
in this regard not being considered good 
politics. This practical immunity from 
punishment of union offenders | con- 
sidered the strongest incentive to violence. 
And the disapproval of public opinion 
never worried the leaders. Though they 
did not court it, and even tried to allay 
it, when inside union circles their con- 
tempt for this opinion was not concealed. 

The contrast in the character of union 
violence a decade or more ago and at 
the present time is exceedingly significant. 
Then it was of the spontaneous sort. It 
was the sort resulting from inflamed pas- 
sion, such as rioting, brow-beating, and 
the like. The participants took large 
chances and were readily handled by the 
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police or in extreme cases by the militia. 
Now this violence has the marks of pre- 
meditation and direction. It occurs be- 
tween strikes as well as during strikes. A 
systematic terrorism prevails in many 
organized trades. It is manifested in 
attacks under conditions of comparative 
safety to the assailants, by explosions, by 
isolated assaults with special weapons, 
principally the blackjack. It was re- 
peatedly charged that professional gangs 
were engaged for this purpose. In Chicago 
lately there were sensational revelations 
of this kind involving many murders. It 
was within my knowledge that regular 
toughs were retained by certain union 
leaders for “special committee work” 
and that the facts in one case were sub- 
mitted to the prosecuting officials and 
magistrates. However the conditions 
that existed were the best evidence of 
this fact. Last spring there was a gen- 
eral strike in the baking trade in New 
York. The employers sent a committee 
to the Mayor to request police protection, 
alleging that their shops were being 
regularly raided. This protection not 


materializing, the employing bakers capit- 


ulated. The head of the employers’ 
association told me that his associates 
surrendered rather than see their places 
wrecked and their lives jeopardized. 

The organization and government of 
union labor presents a situation as remark- 
able as its industrial and social attitudes. 
The American Federation of Labor was the 
reaction against the centralized and des- 
potic system of the Knights of Labor. 
The central idea of the Federation was 
that of an alliance of independent and 
self-governing bodies. Affiliation was even 
made voluntary differing in that important 
respect from that of the federation of 
states. The democratic principle, always 
a force in unionism, was thought to be 
effectually safeguarded. 

In form the decentralized principle still 
remains. Nominally the only powers 
possessed by the general body are those 
conceded to it and limited to organization 
and educational work. The function of 
the yearly conventions is still presumed 
to be chiefly that of defining union policies 
and adopting means for the common de- 
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fense. Various conditions, however, 
served to revolutionize in practice the 
original conception of the Federation. 

The first condition was the voting sys- 
tem which enabled a baker’s dozen of 
national unions, out of the hundred and 
more represented, to cast the preponderat- 
ing vote. From these unions the govern- 
ing council was chosen. Another con- 
dition was the increasing dependence of 
the individual unions upon the support 
of the Federation. Its ability to give or 
withhold support became the whip over 
the constituent unions. Another con- 
dition and perhaps the most important to 
bring about the overthrow of the prin- 
ciple on which the Federation was founded, 
was the devotion to the solidarity idea. 
By this, all considerations, even those of 
independence, decency, and justice were 
made subordinate to unity. Regularity 
became the one test of standing. 

The Executive Council consisted of 
eleven members, most of these having held 
office from ten to twenty-five years. The 
Council’s existence was practically con- 
tinuous. It had suffered less change than 
takes place in the Federal Supreme Court. 
A “self perpetuating hierarchy of labor” 
it was commonly called. This coterie 
of labor chiefs held undisturbed dominion 
over all organized labor, excepting as 
stated — the railway federation and a few 
minor bodies. 

The expansion of union labor about ten 
years ago and the alarming disputes that 
took place so impressed the public that 
men of affairs began to consider earnestly 
the problems presented and to assist in 
their solution. Civic committees arose 
in the large centres to grapple with these 
problems. The union leaders acquired 
a remarkable importance. Their presence 
was solicited at the most prominent public 
and social functions. From “dangerous 
agitators” they became the associates of 
eminent men, confidential advisors of 
Governors and Presidents, special guests 
at swell dinners, star speakers at imposing 
gatherings, whose utterances found eager 
listeners. I, like my associates, was be- 
wildered at these attentions. A revolu- 
tion in the relations of labor and capital 
Seemed to impend. 
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The most prominent of these committees 
was made up of equal representatives of 
employers, labor officials, and public men. 
This committee had elaborate machinery 
for the carrying out of its purpose. The 
leading men of the nation were enlisted. 
Yet, this meeting on “common ground” 
brought peace no nearer. If “getting 
together” and “mutual understandings” 
were a solution, that solution surely would 
have been had. A public committeeman 
remarked: “The trouble lies in too much 
understanding. Each side knows just 
what the other wants and won’t take 
chances.” 

The attitude of the employers and labor 
officials toward each other was very gra- 
cious. The employers spoke of the labor 
men as “labor’s statesmen.” And the 
labor men greeted the other as the “in- 
dustrial captains.” There was a refresh- 
ing agreement as to the evils of strikes 
and lockouts. They were treated as 
forms of barbarism. If justice and reason 
prevailed, they argued there would be no 
need of either. Conciliation and arbi- 


tration were what was wanted, and the 
committee stood ready to supply that 


need in abundance. 

“Codperation” between employer and 
unions found great favor, and became the 
keynote of the peace meetings. Capital 
and Labor each with “legs under a table” 
adjusting terms in a brotherly spirit was a 
figure that was applauded most. The 
confabs that were held around the festive 
board (with Capital always standing 
treat) was made symbolic of that devoutly 
wished for relationship. But I could not 
observe that these talks influenced in any 
way the outside relations of thetwo. The 
enthusiasm of the participants, too, never 
filtered down through the ranks of either 
workers or employers. 

Whatever chances there might have been 
for the adjustment of differences were 
shattered when the dreaded and inevitable 
issue of the closed shop arose. The em- 
ployers would not yield a bit on this point, 
holding as a principle that to bind them- 
selves to exclude non-union workers from 
their shops meant giving over the control 
of their business to the union and the 
unionists were equally firm in maintaining 
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as a principle that to permit non-members 
in the shops rendered the union impotent 
to control working conditions. A con- 
dition of inaction followed. 

An attempt was made to narrow down 
the members’ views to an agreement on 
some concrete proposition. If this could 
be done, it was thought, a great stride 
would have been made toward the object 
of the committee. After sundry national 
conferences in which many men of note 
participated, the trade agreement was 
accepted as offering the most promise. 
A special committee to promote trade 
agreements was appointed and later a 
commissioner at a generous salary to 
give his whole time to the undertaking. 
This commissioner was one of the most 
prominent of the labor men. Years 
passed, yet the first agreement of this sort 
was to be adopted through the commit- 
tee’s efforts. 

Trade agreements, it turned out, were 
possible only between strong combinations 
of employers and workmen, were in them- 
selves the results of war, and were entered 
into as a matter of hard necessity. Em- 
ployers wherever they could avoid it 
refused to have contracts with the union. 
They wanted them only when menaced by 
the union and in order to hold it down to 
fixed terms for a given period. Unions, 
too, were as reluctant to treat with asso- 
ciated employers and sought wherever 
they could to deal with them separately. 
With the individual employer, however, 
contracts were insisted upon. The trade 
agreement not being a voluntary arrange- 
ment of course failed as a basis of harmony 
between organized capital and labor. The 
idea proved wholly Utopian. 

The rank and file of the unions obstin- 
ately refused to appreciate the work of 
the peace committee. Its advances were 
keenly distrusted and its mission looked 
upon as a scheme to beguile the workers. 
The leaders hobnobbing with miilionaires 
were treated with equal distrust, and 
unions kept passing resolutions of 
censure. In vain did we tell them 
that we were using the big bosses for the 
good of the cause. It was all we could do 
to keep the important unions from openly 
condemning the peace committee. The 
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matter was studiously kept out of the 
Federation of Labor meetings because we 
feared the issue. Nevertheless the largest 
of the labor unions, that of the mine 
workers, finally gave its distinguished 
member on the committee — the trade 
agreement commissioner — the choice of 
expulsion from the union or resignation 
from the committee. He chose the latter. 

Employers charged on the other hand 
that the labor men had their thumb upon 
the civic committee; that it was used by 
them for their own purposes and unknown 
to the philanthropically disposed members. 
Though the committee was of no value 
to the labor men in the matter of adjust- 
ing disputes, as indeed it could not very 
well take sides on matters of principle, 
this charge was not without basis. The 
life of the committee rested at all times 
upon the will of the labor men. Their 
withdrawal would end it. The promoter 
and moving spirit of this committee re- 
marked to me, “ We can get along without 
any one employer or public member, but 
we can’t do without certain labor men as 
they could smash the whole thing.” And 


the labor men were not over modest in 
making the most of the chance. 

The distrust of the rank and file of the 
unionists of the committee, though to be 
expected, was hardly justified, as, however 
much the leaders may have profited by 
their connection with the committee, their 
mere association with it certainly gave 
their cause a special dignity and import- 
ance. Besides, the personal help of influ- 
ential committee-men was used in emerg- 
encies where a union was hard pressed. 

The enforced withdrawal of the miners’ 
leader snuffed out whatever flickering 
hope there remained in the committee’s 
mission. The committee, brought into 
being to put an end to labor strife, has in 
recent years turned its attention to in- 
dustrial and civic welfare work. All 
private organized effort at pacifying the 
relations of capital and labor appears now 
to have been abandoned. It has been 
found that the labor conflict implies more 
than a quarrelling over pay, to be met by 
a splitting of differences—that it has to 
do in fact with underlying human nature. 
The question still remains open and acute. 


FROM A LAW OFFICE TO A COTTON 
FARM 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF GOING BACK TO THE FREEDOM OF THE LAND. THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF THE NEW PLANTATION 


BY 


RALPH W. PAGE 


HERE was exactly two months 

during the transition from 

the debility of a law office 

on Rector Street in New 

York to satisfaction in Moore 
County, North Carolina. 

1 had followed the conventional parade 
down the Avenue of Success through 
Harvard College, and the Harvard Law 
School. From a term of service as a 
genteel office boy of a New York law 
baron, I went to a cubby-hole of my own 
commanding a beautiful prospect of the 


Ninth Avenue Elevated Road. On the 
ist of July, 1910, | stopped to take stock. 
It was eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
I was in bed. | had no catalogued dis- 
ease. I was just run down as a clock 
might be. It took more courage than | 
had to get on the street cars and go to my 
law office. I became slowly convinced 
that I was miserable —all the time 
driving my headache from one unfinished 
law case to another house party — work 
and play alike were tiresome. 

There is, of course, a great deal more 
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to say if I should tell the whole story. 
New York and social pleasures and country 
clibs don’t square the account. I’ve 
heard the complaint and seen it in the eye 
of many a fellow at the down-town club 
where I lunched. These poor weary slaves 
haven’t found a way to freedom. But I 
quit — quit then and there. The only 
value that this story has, is a possible en- 
couragement to others. 

I had just one thousand dollars which 
] had saved. But I had no idea what | 
was going to do. I decided thenceforth 
to live as I chose, in surroundings that 
were pleasing to me, where | could breathe, 
and be under no obligations to the clock. 
Maybe I should read, and commune with 
nature, and emulate Sir Roger de Coverly. 
Maybe I should vegetate and grow chin 
whiskers. But | should do in peace what- 
ever I chose to do. 

| gave up the practice of law at which 
my friends thought I had made a success- 
ful beginning, and | went to a small town 
in Vermont, and spread a picture of the 
bucolic life — of peaches, a private swim- 
ming hole, and a Sabine farm to an old 
college chum of mine. He was a mining 
engineer. 

The idea was already in his mind. He 
had almost resolved to get an apple orchard 
in the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, and 
to practise and to enjoy a bit of Southern 
hospitality. My proposition was this: 

“Here we are,” | said, “free and inde- 
pendent and young. There is nothing 
on earth to prevent our creating our own 
world and living our lives as we wish, and 
let’s go and doit. Mr. James J. Hill says 
the farmer can both live and make a 
living. The papers are full of fairy 
stories about onions in Texas and olives 
in California and Angora goats in the 
Green Mountains, sermons in stones and 
the promise of the soil. Let us see.” 

We played with the plan in a gay mood, 
hinting of freedom, but we went about the 
business in a way that would have satis- 
fied a bank examiner. We discarded all 
preconceived ideas, all advertisements, 
and even the special articles on irrigation 
and the Yakima Valley written by our 
college contemporaries, and went in a 
straight line to the inner office of the only 
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real prophet that I ever saw — the late 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Bureau at Wash- 
ington. He greeted us in a spirit of fun 
and pleasure and help that has kept us 
going and singing ever since. There was 
no long palaver, or great weighing of 
chances or rigmarole. 

We told him frankly and gayly that we 
had never farmed a straw, that Goldsmith 
was the only authority we had ever read 
on the dairy, and that we had no money, 
and only an academic education, and we 
wished to be told accurately and definitely 
whether we two amateurs — one trained 
in cosines, and the other in legal forms — 
could go anywhere and make money 
farming. “If so, please tell us where, 
what to grow, and how to grow it.” 

This may seem to you a very foolish 
procedure. But, do you know, that is 
just what that great, kindly old gentleman 
did, as he had done for thousands of others. 
Other men may know how to give such 
directions — but they have land to sell 
or they are in the fruit commission busi- 
ness. There is generally something be- 
sides expert advice behind an irrigation 
company, or an engraved map of a new 
farming district. 

But Dr. Knapp was the head of all the 
government experts in the fields of the 
South. He fetched in charts of every 
state, showing his stations, and the in- 
numerable monthly reports of his agents, 
one to a county, whose law is the law of 
facts and figures, and who do not deal 
in futures. He showed what men had done, 
and were doing; and that was enough for 
us. Then to our further astonishment he 
said: 

“This is the wisest and best thing you 
could do. Moreover, if you will follow 
the simple rules of husbandry and attend 
to the details, you cannot possibly fail. 
Grow cotton and corn and cow-peas. 
Raise your own horses. And later on as 
you learn the game, branch out into every 
kind of diversified farming.” 

He took a map of the South. On this 
he drew a line. “Almost any land in this 
big area will grow cotton. Don’t go to 
the famous districts. Go anywhere else. 
Scientific cultivation cares nothing for 
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superstition or precedents. Find a tract 
of land that is cheap—not more than 
$20 an acre — and that is flat, and in an 
upland country where there are no malarial 
mosquitoes; and be sure there is at least 
some land cleared and a shelter and a 
stable on the place, for a beginning.” 

We were in North Carolina the next 
morning. Our idea was to get a place as 
far north as possible — still looking back, 
like Lot’s wife, to the class day spreads and 
the Cinderella. (l’ve never been to the 
Cinderella, but you know what I mean.) 

The next week was perhaps the happiest 
I ever spent. We rode across the country 
from Pinehurst—famous for golf — 
through a region of sand and little streams 
and the remnants of a mighty pine forest. 
At the first cross roads —called West 
End — we found some acres of corn that 
we have since seen measured, yielding 
13714 bushels to the acre. That may 
seem a mere bit of arithmetic to you. 
But to the agriculturist it sounds like a 
big stock dividend. It was grown under 
the superintendence of Thaddeus McLain, 
Dr. Knapp’s man thereabout, and by the 
childishly simple method of following 
instructions, less complex and _ shorter 
than blanks that you must sign for tickets 
to the Harvard-Yale boat race. 

We drove across country for a week 
or two, stopping at every patch and 
corner to estimate the possible yield of 
the cotton there and to discover how it 
was grown. We spent our evenings here 
and there in the main, reading that fasci- 
nating literature dispensed by the Agricul- 
tural Department on specific subjects of 
farm management. 

From this section we went into the old 
and famous cotton districts — along the 
Peedee River, where the last half-century 
has left no mark —on down to Marl- 
boro County, S. C., perhaps the most 
successful cotton country in the world. 
We talked to everybody we saw for nearly 
a month. And then one day we fore- 
gathered on the porch of the Jackson 
Springs Hotel, near Pinehurst, and gravely 
concluded — 

1. That land right there in the pine 
belt was as productive as land anywhere. 

2. That the region was high and healthy. 


3. That land there cost nothing, that 
is, in comparison. Cotton land in Marl- 
boro County, S. C., cost $200 an acre 
bid, and none offered; land in Moore 
County, N. C., $10 offered, and few 
purchasers. 

4. That here we could buy a large 
acreage, and build the whole place to suit 
our fancy, and the fancy of our friends 
who “hanker” for quail to shoot and a 
fancy breeze. 

We so informed Dr. Knapp. One of 
his men, Mr. Mercier of the Department, 
went over the whole field with us. His 
answer was that we couldn’t possibly make 
a mistake at that figure. So he fired the 
pistol and the game was on. 

We employed Mr. Emery Smith, whose 
knowledge of native land boundaries and 
eccentricities of the owners was complete, 
to ride the country and find us a tract 
with land that was flat and a barn that was 
usable. And meantime we figured it out 
that land can be cleared for $10 an acre. 
I now know, because since then I have 
cleared many an acre. My neighbors 
have it cleared by contract for $8.50, but 
I am not as clever as they. It will grow 
in unlimited measure corn and peas and 
sweet potatoes and watermelons and 
peaches and a large catalogue of other 
things. All this has been adequately 
demonstrated. You can see for yourself 
at the proper season, if you will go 
to West End and Jackson Springs, to 
Van Lindley’s orchard and McLain’s 
place. The cotton farmers of Marlboro 
County, who study cotton as a religion, 
have since bought big tracts here to 
enlarge their area of operations. I'll 
tell you the names of some of them — 
Everitt and Crossland, McColl, and 
Sheriff Green. McColl says it costs him 
five and one-half cents a pound to grow 
cotton. Experience varies. The pessi- 
mists say eight cents. Mine will cost 
twelve cents, but I am a greenhorn, and 
it is my first year, and there came a 
cyclone, and it Is new ground. 

I am not writing a prospectus. I am 
narrating the facts as we told them to the 
member of our company who plays the 
part of banker, humorist, and friend. He 
sent us the money. It is the safest money 
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on earth — money bet on the future of 
cheap cotton land, and the Knapp system 
of farming. There was only one other 
item to mention. We agreed to stay on 
the job for ten years — personally. 

| wouldn’t swap the experience of this 
year for any picture I ever saw of the 
millennium. Since the whole purpose of 
this piece is to persuade other fellows to 
leave Nassau Street and Rector Street 
and all the other streets and win their 
release, | am going into specific details. 

We bought 800 acres, with a weedy, 
tangled, run-down corn field of 200 acres, 
and half a dozen shanties, and a remnant 
of a barn, for $8,000. It was on the rail- 
road, and is still called the old Chisholm 
place. This was in November last year. 
From then until March first we kept eight 
negroes and a dozen miscellaneous white 
hands burning stumps, grubbing up black- 
jacks, plowing, and building shanties. 
We plowed all the clear land with a two- 
horse-plow — this is the first and greatest 
commandment — and sowed it in rye. 

Lumber was cut in the vicinity and de- 
livered at $11 a thousand feet. Car- 


penters cost $1.50 to $2.00 a day, farm 


labor $1.00. We _ built three shanties, 
very sumptuous and elaborate for that 
vicinity, at about $250 apiece — upstairs 
and all. The barn, 80 by 4o feet, with 
10 big stalls cost $610, under contract. 
An engineer from Wilmington drained a 
bottom we had with tiles, about 40 acres 
at a total cost of $417. We bought horses 
also according to Knapp. We sent our 
invaluable Smith to Virginia, and at 
Woodstock he bought three pair of mares, 
three-fourths Percheron, 1,500 pounds 
each, five years old, for $510 a pair. We 
bought a young pair of mules for $500. 

On March first we were ready to farm. 
‘The tenant houses were finished; the 
station and store was ready; the fer- 
tilizer warehouse was ready. Stumps 
were out, the land dry and clear. The 
books showed that 800 acres of land, 
shanties, barns, residence, fertilizer house, 
12 horses and mules, clearing 40 acres, 
“stumping” 230 acres, a complete equip- 
ment of machinery and tools, tile-draining, 
a dam, a tank, and a water supply had all 
cost $20,905. 
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This does not represent our total ex- 
pense. But it is all that is essential to 
this farm. We bought 3,000 acres of 
adjoining land and are renting now another 
farm. But this is not the main proposition. 

We hired a cotton-foreman from South 
Carolina, bought our cotton seed from 
the Agricultural College at Raleigh, our 
seed corn from a neighbor whose yield 
was big and we had a congress of authori- 
ties to comment on our proceedings. Our 
140 acres of cotton and our 4o acres of 
corn grew well, and the rest of the land 
was overrun with canteloupes and water- 
melons, and we still have some of the 
money in the bank that we estimated we 
should need. 

It is too soon to say what the corn and 
cotton cost us. It is too soon to tell you 
what it will yield. And the price of cotton 
is as uncertain as ever. But this | know 
— every morning I can spring out of bed 
at sunrise with a song (because | don’t 
have to spring or sing—do you see?) 
and rejoice at the cheerful ringing of the 
plantation bell. And | can call Tobe to 
saddle my mare Dixie, and ride as a master 
of the earth, down long green rows of my 
own, and put my hands to the new culti- 
vator that runs like a sewing machine, 
and direct the building of a dam, just as 
though | were a real man, and was already 
successful. And | get my fun going to 
seed-corn meetings, and investigating Mr. 
Price’s cotton picker, and in doing what 
I please. 

All this is to no purpose, unless | can 
in some small measure pass along Dr. 
Knapp’s good advice. But few people 
believe such statements. Still the fact 
is that | have quit trying to please myself 
by any future Elysium; but | am now 
happy and independent and on the way 
to make all the money | need, and | have 
all the time in the world to tell anybody 
who wishes to try such a life all I have 
learned about it — you or anybody else. 
Get off the Seaboard Train at Aberdeen, 
N. C., ask anybody — (it is a small world 
down here) and anybody will tell you the 
way to my farm, and I will show you the 
whole story, and point the way to any 
number of similar experiences from North 
Carolina to Texas. 








THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


DULUTH AND ITS HINTERLAND 


Following Mr. Henry Oyen’s comprehensive series “The Awakening of the Cities” 
which showed how they are meeting the problems that twentieth century civilization 
thrusts upon them — how far-seeing municipalities are the hope of an efficient democracy — 
the Wor.pv’s Work has decided to publish a series of city achievements as encourage- 
ment to one of the most important movements of progress of this time — the physical, 
moral, and social improvement of American cities.— THE EpITors. 


ULUTH was a port of first 
magnitude before its sur- 
rounding country was any- 
thing but a wilderness; but 
it found that even a “whale” 

of a port does not make a city. 

To meet that condition the Duluth 
Commercial Club four years ago set up its 
agricultural propaganda, engaged Mr. A. 
B. Hostetter, a skilled Illinois farmer with 
experience in institute work, and turned 
him loose in the field as the city’s agri- 
cultural missionary. Settlers on the land 
tributary to the city were not making 
the progress that could be wished. He 
showed them how to better their oppor- 
tunities. He organized clubs of farmers, 
persuaded them to unite on standard 
breeds of dairy cows and standard varieties 
of potatoes and sweet corn. He gathered 
their best specimens for prize-winning 
exhibits at the state fair. He explained 
to one group that the problems that per- 
plexed them had been solved in another 
settlement. A “cutover” country has 
all sorts of conditions that a farmer from 
another section must learn. 

Because there were no local supplies 
in former years the produce market had 
been organized on the basis, of carload 
shipments from distant points. Green 
vegetables that could be raised in Duluth’s 
backyards were brought from one hundred 
to five hundred miles. When local sup- 
plies began to arrive, there was nobody 
who cared to bother with them or, because 
they came in small and irregular volume, 
there was nobody who dared to depend 
on them. 

The Commercial Club decided that this 
would not do. After all the effort to 


settle the country, the job must not be 
left incomplete for want of a market for 
local produce. It needed some agency 
to receive the green stuff that the farmers 
near by could ship in. 

The farmers were invited to form a 
coéperative marketing association. They 
meet at the Commercial Club’s rooms. 
They work in coédperation with the Club. 
Two members of the Club belong to the 
board of directors of their association, 
which consists otherwise of representatives 
of the farmers’ clubs, from the immediate 
vicinity and from as far as a hundred miles 
away. The market association engaged 
a competent manager and hired quarters 
in Commission Row. It helped to as- 
semble produce in carload lots; it instructed 
mémbers in shipping and grading and 
packing, and it found the best market for 
them and kept them informed of the mar- 
ket demands. 

The Commercial Club saw the associa- 
tion through the troubles of the first and 
experimental year and helped to establish 
its credit when it lacked working capital. 

Having this agency, a number of settlers 
have doubled and trebled their planting 
this year. Many have undertaken com- 
mercial crops who had been raising just 
enough for their own subsistence because 
they had no outlet for their surplus. 

Duluth is thoroughly inoculated with 
the idea that the city’s best growth is 
to be obtained by promoting the pros- 
perity of the whole region. 

It has found that a city that confines 
itself to what lies within the municipal 
limits is going to suffer from ingrowing 
tentacles and impoverished circulation. 
The modern community is a larger unit. 





DOES ANYBODY REALLY WANT 
A FARM? 


HE value of farm-land has 

more than doubled during the 

last ten years; the farmers 

were never before so pros- 

perous; good farming is sure 

to yield even more in the future than it 

yields now — more -money and a larger 

independence; and the old isolation. of 

farm-life has passed in most sections 

of the country. Yet there’s no rush to 

the land. The town continues to out- 
grow the country. 

Well, then, do people really wish to 

get on the land? Do those that have 

poor farms wish to get better ones? Do 


salaried men and the like whose careers 
are limited in towns really wish to win 
the independence that the country offers? 
ls the trouble the lack of information 
about good farm land and a lack of ways 
and means of getting back to the soil? 


Or is “back-to-the-land” all cry and 
no wool? Do people prefer to remain 
in town and to keep flocking to town? 

What is the fact of the matter? 

This article is an effort to find out. 
This magazine has, with some trouble 
and expense, undertaken to get accurate 
information about the chances offered 
to farmers in every great section of the 
country. For examples: there are new 
drainage districts in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, and new irrigation projects farther 
west. There are good chances in the state 
of New York. There are good chances in 
Virginia. There are good chances in the 
cotton states — excellent chances as the 
experiences told in this number of THE 
Wortp’s Work indicate. 

Where is land for sale at a fair price? 
What is a fair price? On what terms can 
it be bought? Who are responsible persons 
to seek information from? What suc- 
cess have men had in this particular 
neighborhood or in that? How much 
capital is required to start? 

Such questions and others that these 


suggest will be answered for a time for 
any reader of this magazine. Ask pre- 
cisely what you wish to know, and as 
detailed answers as possible will be made. 
The magazine cannot, of course, report 
on individual farms.. It answers ques- 
tions about different sections of the 
country and puts its readers in communi- 
cation with trustworthy sources of full 
information. 

The response to this suggestion will, 
it is believed, show whether there be a 
real demand for farm-lands, and whether 
any considerable number of men who 
are not on farms really wish to till the 
earth. 

There is one fact that is certain. 

If you are ever going to the land, or are 
ever going to better land, you had better 
go as soon as you can. You can buy 
good land cheap — yet, in several sections 
of the Union, and you will not much 
longer be able to do so. It is probable 
that the value of much good land, in 
intelligent communities, will double again 
during the next ten years. 

If, therefore, a vision of independence 
ever rise before you, and if you have the 
common sense and managing ability and 
the stomach for work that good farming 
requires, you can get a farm with a moder- 
ate amount of capital or credit; and the 
information at the command of this mag- 
azine will for a time be freely at your serv- 
ice in the quest. Write and ask for 
such information as you want. And 
the Wor.tp’s Work will find out, per- 
haps, whether there be really any serious 
land hunger among the intelligent per- 
sons who read it. 

Tell as precisely as possible what you 
want, what and where you want it, and 
what you wish to do, how much money 
you can command and what your exper- 
ience has been. Address THE Wor p’s 
Work, and mark your letter “Land 
Inquiry.” 





A PAGE FROM READERS 


HE Worvp’s Work aims to be a 

magazine for real men about help- 

ful activities and it considers it- 

self successful in proportion to 

the results that it accomplishes. 
Such a fact as the following letter reports, 
therefore, is interesting. Mr. Frank Law- 
rence Glynn, Superintendent of the Public 
Trade School at Albany, N. Y., lately wrote 
an article about this school; and he says in 
a recent letter: 

I have received numerous letters of com- 
mendation. In some cases the interest has 
developed an effort on the part of the com- 
munity leaders to open similar institutions. 

In other words when a good school or 
any other good institution or idea is ripe 
for imitation or duplication, a description 
of it in THE Wortp’s Work will bring 
such a result. That’s one test of the 
magazine’s usefulness and power. 

There are, of course, other tests. The 
most fundamental test of all is that it 


pleases and stimulates men who are 
bringing things to pass, as the following 
letters show. About a thousand such 
letters have been received during the last 
six months. 


After reading each number of The World’s 

Work | want to tell you what a splendid true 
prophetic look at the world it gives one. 
Your work is so splendid, every stroke of the 
tool so strong, accurate, and obviously needed, 
that it makes some of the rest of us not exactly 
jealous but something like it.— Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, New York City. 


I want to thank you for your editorial in 
defense of Dr. Wiley. It is a pity other publi- 
cations would not do likewise. It is just as you 
state — that man has done, and will do, for 
suffering humanity if given a chance, more than 
the whole crowd at Washington. I doubt if 
Dr. Wiley needs encouragement, yet it must 
be a source of satisfaction to him and his 
friends to have a publication of The World’s 
Work’s standing refer to his work as you 
do under his picture. Keep up your good 
work —all public servants are helped by 
such words.— (Dr). Walter Fisher Carstens, 
New Iberia, La. 


For ten years I have been reading The 
World’s Work, and much of my thinking for 
this period has related to the activities with 
which the magazine has concerned itself. 
These studies have led to an abiding conviction 
that the work which you are doing is the most 
pregnant patriotic work that is going on in our 
land.—Robert Frazer, Labore, Orange Co., Va. 


All numbers of The World’s Work are good, 
but the present August number is superb. 
Nothing better ever traveled from New York 
to the Rio Grande Valley, and we just want 
to reach a comrade hand across all the hills 
and valleys and say — shake! — J. W. Skinner, 
Brownsville, Tex. — just a plain Texan. 


Your magazine as it is, is clean, is positive, 
is practical, and is highly instructive. Its 
reading matter and character are such as will 
make for good citizenship, and through this, 
for good government. In fact, your magazine 
is throughout easily the best in the field. | 
wish you long life and good health, as well 
as a realization, zu life, of the great reputation 
you are earning. — J. B. Cobb, New York. 


For some time past I have read quite regu- 
larly and with the very greatest pleasure 
and profit your admirable magazine, The 
World’s Work. A dozen others are at my 
desk regularly, but I am going to say to you 
frankly that with me The World’s Work easily 
holds first place.— (Rev.) Charles S. Medbury, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


I have been a constant reader of The World’s 
Work for the past three years and consider 
it in its field the finest and best. I want you 
to know that you are doing a heavy stunt of 
missionary work in keeping us men out here 
in touch with the life of the world. It is a 
real stimulus month by month to get in touch 
with things through you in the magazine.— 
(Rev.) Seldon R. McCurdy, Sagaing, Burma. 


I cannot resist the impulse to send you my 
sincere thanks regarding your editorial on our 
good friend Wiley. It is both forceful and 
timely and — sorry days these — needed! The 
incisiveness and virility of The World’s Work 
grows as time goes on. For the sake of poor 
humanity keep it a “he” magazine.— Prof. W. 
A. Henry, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 





